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a Policy 
Talk? 





MODERN ADJUSTED 





‘1 am the Modern Adjusted Benefit Policy — the ideal policy 
use in programming. I offer Whole Life insurance with the amount ané 
the premium reducing at age sixty-one and again, at sixty-six. I can be 
considered as both triple and double protection because the initial amount 
of insurance is three times that enjoyed from age sixty-six and thereafter, 
and is two times that between sixty-one and sixty-six. 


“I have been developed to provide life insurance protection in the 
amounts required as the msured grows older. I have a very large advan. 
tage over Term insurance to age sixty-five, or to life expectancy, for when 
they expire, my policyowners may need me the most. My plan requires 
a much lower premium to age sixty-one, making it possible for a much 
larger amount of protection to be purchased during my prospects’ pro 
ductive years when they need it the most. 


“Like standard policies, I offer cash and loan values and paid-up in 
surance. I pay my policyowners dividends every year and if they wish. 
they can have the Waiver of Premium, or Monthly Income Disability and 
Accidental Death clauses attached to me. 


“You won't find all of these features in any other life insurance cor 


tract offering permanent insurance and it is surprising how they appeal te 


so many prospects. Do you think you can sell me?” 


Reubers 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
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An 8!/2-inch by II-inch copy of this single-sheet calendar, in three colors, is 


yours for the asking. It's ideal for placing under the glass of your desk—or 


to hang on the wall—for easy reference. Write to Advertising and Publications 


Department, The Prudential, Newark, N. J. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 





oA. HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Something Old 


gg eg am of the first 340 policies issued by the 
New England Mutual, Boston, in 1845, reveal 
that even as now, the urge for protection in those 
early days was coincident with the assumption of 
the responsibilities of manhood beginning in the 
twenties and continuing until middle age was 
passed at 50. Only 38 policies were issued outside 
of these ages, with nine issued on lives under 20, 
25 between the ages of 50 and 60, and four on 
those over 60 years old. The largest number of 
policies, 127, were issued between ages 30 and 40. 
Ninety-five policies were issued on lives between 
20 and 30 years and 80 more between the ages of 
40 and 50. Merchants predominated among the 
insured, while women accounted for less than twce- 
tenths of one per cent of the policies issued. In 
the field of life underwriting no change between 
the past and present is so marked as in the demand 
by women for protection. 

In the earliest days of life insurance, even as 
now, men, who recognize their responsibilities to 
their families and to society, sought a policy which 
they could afford. The best citizens of America 
are those adequately insured. 
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Life Insurance |n 


Readers of The Spectator will 
be interested, we believe, in 
"A Letter to the Editor" from 
Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of 
New York State. This testi- 
monial to the value of life in- 
surance was written for the 
1948-1949 Endorsement Num- 
ber of The Spectator but, un- 
fortunately, was received too 


late for inclusion in that issue. 


San oth ing _ = 


HE most active year in American busines 

passed into history on December 31 last. Indus 
trial production was greater, employment was 
higher and farm crops were more abundant it 
1948 than in any year previous. The standard o 
living was higher than ever before and economit 
welfare was enjoyed throughout the land. 

Life insurance was no exception. In 1948 it 
reached a milestone with two hundred billion dol. 
lars in insurance outstanding. The second hur- 
dred million dollars was written in 20 years. I 
required 85 years to attain the first. Assets in 
creased more than fifty-five billion dollars. Pre 
mium income was more than $6,500,000,000. Pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries were paid almost $3; 
200,000,000 of which $1,450,000,000 were death 
claims. New production at $23,000,000,000 repre- 
sents a slight decrease. Of significance were the 
moderate increases in policy loans and lapses. 

There is nothing to indicate marked decline i! 
the major influences that affect the National econ 
omy. Markets for life insurance are expected t0 
remain favorable as we endeavor to rectify the 
inadequacy of policy holders’ insurance programs 
brought about by the dollar devaluation. 
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iin Action 


Mr. Thomas J. V. Cullen 
Editor, The Spectator 
Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Cullen: 


could be obtained in no other way. 


With kind regards and best wishes, 


Something | a 


MERICAN life insurance corporations have 
caught the spirit of growth with service and 
have been aggressive in presenting the economic 
necessity of life insurance. They have made the 
werage American appreciate the dollar value of 
his life to his family and so, more than any other 
titizen of the world, the American has sought to 
protect that value, both present and prospective, 
through life insurance. 
No one would deny the propriety of a high de- 
tree of public regulation and supervision of a 
tusiness which comes so close to the great bulk of 
ur population as does life insurance. When, how- 
wer, this regulation and supervision ceases to be 
merely regulatory and supervisory and under- 
lakes direction and management, it ceases to be 
‘onducive to the best interests of the people. Con- 
inuity of policy and familiarity with the back- 
sround of the business are essential. Public offi- 
‘lals who come and go cannot be expected to fur- 
ush successful management in the interest of the 
Nsuring public—Leroy A. Lincoln, President, 
Metropolitan Life, 1927. 








Life insurance teaches the habit of thrift. 


BTS VU Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


I am happy to send warm greetings to the staff and readers of The Spectator on the 
occasion of its special issue dedicated to the extension of life insurance protection. Life 
insurance is truly a financial bulwark for the family. 


Through the purchase of life insurance, the family can be made secure against the 
untimely death of the one upon whom it relies for its economic existence. This security 
can be provided through regular, budgeted payments out of earnings and, for most of us, 


It builds reserves against emergencies. It 
surrounds the family with a sense of economic stability. The present administration of 
New York State recognized officially and practically the importance of life insurance in 
our economy. In 1943 the New York Legislature, upon my recommendation, accom- 
plished this by allowing exemptions for income taxpayers holding life insurance policies. 


The fact that the great growth of life insurance in this country has been achieved 
entirely on a voluntary basis speaks well for the economic intelligence of our citizens. 
With over two hundred billions of life insurance now in force, a tremendous financial 
resource has been created through the free choice of policyholders. Surely no better 
evidence is required of the elemental American traits of thrift and love of family. 


Sincerely yours, 


THOMAS E. DEWEY. 


Something by 


HERE seems some significance in—and insur- 

ance men can take some satisfaction from—the 
fact that President Truman’s State of the Union 
message included no suggestion for legislation on 
insurance. 

The President, in his recent campaign, was in 
intimate contact with many men and women from 
every segment of society. His message reflects, 
in a large measure, his understanding of their 
reactions and criticisms of government agencies 
and the need of any new legislation. 


Quite apparently, the 75 million policyholders 
have no fault to find with the insurance they own 
or the financial security it affords. The life insur- 
ance companies have done an outstanding job in 
their century of service in improving the stand- 
ards of living and removing poverty from the 
land. People in all walks of life are proud of the 
opportunity given by life insurance companies to 
provide by their sacrifice and by their own thrift 
a better way of life for themselves and their fami- 
lies. They may want Social Security from the 
government but they don’t want interference with 
their individual right to establish for their family 
its position in society. 
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IN all walks of life and in every community in the United States have a personal ie w 
stake in American life insurance. NWNL is proud of its part in performing a harves 
service of high trust to them and their families. | § ticipat 
ples. § 
~~] year b. 
aabits 
64th Annual FINANCIAL STATEMENT December 31, 1948: The 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES that a 
U. S. Government Securities. ..... (39.6%) $67,569,798 Reserve on Insurance Policies. ............ $115,732,907 by mal 
Other Bonds: Reserve on Annuity Contracts............. 10,935,297 months 
Canadian Government Guaranteed (_ .9%) 1,480,793 Death Claims Due and Unpaid........... None Americ 
U. S. State, County, and Municipal ( 7.0%) 1,709,831 Claims for which Proofs are not Complete. . 635,310 years 
Canadian Provincial. ........... ( .9%) 1,519,661 Present Value of Death, Disability, and month: 
Railroad (5.9%) 10,143,840 Other Claims Payable in Instalments..... 12,264,033 ticed t 
ee ee DLULUlUllt—“‘OCOC*™S# wigs iat tani Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance summe 
sie t ~ Cia oatnerebes at.eed ~— ) peices and Premium Deposit Funds............ 10,177,046 new ca 
PEER See ecesaseosorececes ( 3.2% 999952 1 Reserve for Dividends Payable in 1949 and fixed t] 
Stocks. . oo ccc cece cc cc cc cccne ( .9%) 1,619,489 for Dividends Left on Deposit. .......... 6,876,533 a ext 
First Mortgage Loans and Loans Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1949......... 459,682 tonne 
Fully Guaranteed by Veterans Reserve for Employees’ and Agents’ 
Administration, ........... ..++ (20.6%) 35,089,729 Retirement pleat eee S608 
Policy Les ne ca *Group Contingency Reserve............. 281,239 
Fe EN sen oennanrsgeabasens [oes = Se Miscellaneous Liabilities................+ 1,696,403 Afte 
Real Estate: — errone 
Home Office Building Ge re a ; ( 3%) 459,193 ae ere eswe $159,874,895 an enti 
Sold Under Contract........... ( .7%) 183,034 Voluntary Contingency and Other Surplus Fund Was ad 
Purchased for Income Purposes... ( .2%) 302.064 for Further Protection of Policyholders: elimin: 
Cl : : ve ~a, 5 s 2 679 727 . 3 
Premiums in Course of Collection... ( 2.0%) 3,424,177 Special oat ad mys me vis oe Howe 
; General Contingency Fund.... 1,000,000 They ] 
ee Due and Accrued and - - Additional Surplus Funds. ..... 3,874,403 proces, 
Various Other Assets. .......... ( .5%) 822,067 Paid-in Capital.............. 2.200.000 10,647,140 This » 
Cash on Hand and in Banks....... ( 7.6%) 2,734,417 epenerages cree j : 
eiineamaanas ee .. $170,522,035 a 
5 ee ( 700% ) $170,522,035 *Transferred trom Special Contingency Funds. or 
tor the 
P One of 
Insurance in Force $817,103,367 verte 
én ext 
STERN DVaelional C 5 
NORTHWESTERN / LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Leap } 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA nation. 
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HE automobile of today is not what it used to be. 

It has passed through various stages of develop- 
ment, from a crude beginning to the present product 
of great efficiency and popular use. So, too, is the 
history of the calendar as we know it. 

Once upon a time the calendar was a buffalo skin 
containing Indian signs. In the Roman Forum it 
was four tablets. The calendar hanging on my wall 
with numbers and neat squares has quite an his- 
torical background. It evolved out of the dim past. 
For several centuries men kept a record of the earth’s 
revolutions around the sun. This was necessary so 
they would know when to plant their seeds, when to 
harvest, and when to expect winter. Methods of an- 


, 
i 
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ticipating these changes varied with different peo- 


ples. Some primitive groups still tell the time of the 
year by the position of the sun, the stars, and the 
aabits of birds and animals, 

The Egyptians were the first people who realized 
that a calendar had to be an artificial thing, devised 
by man. They divided the year into twelve 30 day 
months with five Feast Days at the end. In Central 
America, the Mayans had an elaborate calendar with 
years of 365 days—consisting of eighteen 20 day 
months plus five days. In Rome, Julius Caesar no- 
ticed that the spring festivals were coming in the 
summer months. He then attempted to construct a 
new calendar and on the advice of an astronomer he 
fixed the year at 36514 days giving every fourth year 
an extra day. Thus it was named after him and was 
known as the Julian calendar. 


Change Resented 


After 1500 years of service this calendar proved 
erroneous. It was necessary to make a correction of 
an entire day every four years. When a new calendar 
Was adopted in England in 1752, it was necessary to 
eliminate 11 days because of previous calendar errors. 
However, many ignorant people resented this change. 
They held mass meetings and went about in great 
processions crying out “Give us back our 11 days.” 
This may have been the historical origin of modern 
picketing. 

For a long time there existed a strong undercurrent 
lor the universal adoption of a reformed calendar. 
One of the proposals suggested that a calendar be 
devised to contain 13 months of 28 days each, with 
én extra day in December. The 13th month would 
be placed in between June and July and finally the 
Leap Year day would be added to June. The Inter- 
national Congress on Calendar Reform studied this 
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Lamp of Experience 


question carefully at Geneva in 1931. 

The Greeks had an Olympic Register containing 
the names of the victors in the Olympic Games in 
776 B. C., which was the basis of their calendar. The 
Romans counted time from the beginning of their 
city. The Mohammedans reckoned time from the 
flight of Mohammed from Mecca in the year 622 A. D. 
Christian nations date events from the birth of Christ. 
This procedure was started in Italy by a Roman 
Abbot in the Sixth Century. However, students and 
researchers tell us that the birth of Christ occurred 
five years before that which we now call the Christian 
era. 

About 150 years B. C., January was considered the 
first month in the Roman calendar. It was named 
after Janus who was the two-faced God in Roman 
mythology. He was supposedly the doorkeeper of 
heaven and presided over the beginning of all things. 
In the Roman Forum the temple of Janus was kept 
open in war and closed in peace. During the Middle 
Ages this temple was closed only three times. 


Knew Past and Future 


In mythology, Janus was the first king to reign 
over Italy and was endowed by Jupiter with the gift 
of knowing the past and future. Therefore, he was 
portrayed by artists as one who possessed two faces 
and looking in opposite directions, one to the past 
and one to the future. It was so expressed in sculp- 
ture and painting. In literature this concept was 
described excellently by Patrick Henry when he wrote 
“I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, 
and that is the lamp of experience. I know no way 
of judging of the future, but by the past.” Thus he 
emphasized the fact that we must review the past 
carefully when making a prognosis of the future. 

This concept was also excellently phrased by 
Lord Byron in a letter to a friend dated January 28, 
1821, in which he wrote, “The best of prophets of the 
future is the past.” It is reasonable to assume that 
ro one can judge the future who is not correctly in- 
formed of the past. Man must review the scene of 
what has transpired, so that he will be prepared for 
the rush of future events. 

Therefore, we can best start the new year with a 
forward look and a backward glance. Thus will our 
future pathways be illuminated by the lamps of ex- 
perience. This radiance, when combined with daunt- 
less courage, brings us to Maeterlinck’s heroic con- 
cept that “The future is a world limited only by 
ourselves.” 


OWN NON 
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f Oscar R. Ewing doesn’t win his 

battle with Congress this year 
over compulsory national health 
insurance, it won’t be because the 
peppery Federal Security Adminis- 
trator didn’t put up a good scrap. 

The battle lines already are 
pretty definitely drawn for the 
forthcoming debate on Capitol 
Hill. The President’s most loyal 
supporters in the Senate and the 
House, taking a cue from Mr. Tru- 
man’s State of the Union message, 
are determined to enact Mr. 
Ewing’s 10-year nationalized medi- 
cine program before the year is 
out. 

The legislators in the opposing 
camp are divided into two groups: 
(1) Those who favor a modified 
Ilederal health program, such as 
that sponsored last year by Sena- 
tor Taft (Republican, of Ohio); 
(2) Those who are unalterably op- 
posed to any program undertaken 
by the Federal Government in the 
field of medicine. 

The division of votes on enact- 
ment of the President’s program 
—if there be a vote this year—will 
therefore not necessarily follow 
party lines, particularly since 
medical doctors can be counted 
among both Republicans and Dem- 
ocratic members of both Senate 
and House. 

Mr. Ewing says that congres- 
sional enactment of his plan will 
mean that every employed person 
and his family “will be able to 
visit a doctor, or a dentist, or an 
oculist whenever they need care.” 
Funds for the program would be 
raised by payroll deductions of 
one and one-half per cent each 
from employer and employee, just 
as the social security program is 
now financed. 


AMA Fights Program 


Furthermore, he adds, the $3,- 
500,000 kitty now being raised by 
the American Medical Association 
to fight the proposed health pro- 
gram is money “down the drain.” 
The nation’s voters gave Mr. Tru- 
man the green light on the pro- 
gram in the November elections, 
Mr. Ewing says, and AMA “may as 
well realize it.” (Note: AMA voted 
at its meeting in St. Louis recently 
to assess each member doctor $25 
to fight Mr. Ewing’s program.) 

AMA, meanwhile, has not been 
idle. In explaining the $25-per- 
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head assessment to its members, 
the association charged that Mr. 
Ewing was “attempting to break 
down public confidence in the 
medical profession by every possi- 
ble technique,” and stated that he 
had “chosen to insult, berate, de- 
ride and ridicule the great medi- 
cal profession of this country.” 

“Let the people know that medi- 
cal care comes from the medical 
profession, and that no compulsory 
sickness insurance plan or other 
form of nationalization of medical 
service can succeed without plac- 
ing on that medical service the 
total burden of service,” AMA de- 
clared. 


a e 
HE Veterans Administration has 


finally begun mailing policies to 
holders of renewed or converted 






National Service Life Insurang 
...Holders of term insurang 
which is not up for renewal won’ 
receive policies, at least for th 
time being. . . . VA has nine ele. 
tric accounting machines in use » 
this job now, and hopes to ai 
nine more shortly. . . . It will prob 
ably be May or June before qj 
NSLI holders receive policies. 

The Army, Navy, and Publi 
Health Administration are quiet) 
trying to get together on allot. 
ments of hospital beds in goverp. 
ment hospitals. . . . The curren 
meetings are sparked by the repor 
of the Hoover Commission on Re. 
organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, which 
charged the departments with un. 
economical use of medical man. 
power and facilities. . . . “So com- 
petitive is the environment ip 
which they operate, that no one 
agency can now take a government. 
wide point of view,” Mr. Hoover 
declared in urging an end of dupli- 
cation. 

« * 


ASHINGTON housing experts 
\¢ predict that private finance. 
ing will account for about $13, 
300,000,000 worth of construction 
in 1949. . . . Publicly-financed new 
construction is expected to in- 
crease by nearly a billion to about 
$5,000,000,000. . . . About 15,000 
more house and apartment dwell- 
ings will be financed by public 
funds this year than last, how- 
ever. . . . Commercial building is 
expected to be about 15 per cent 
greater than in 1948. 
Representative Kean (Republi 
can, New Jersey) is among those 
strongly advocating extension of 
old age and survivors’ insurance 
in the House of Representatives 
this year. .. . He would extend old: 
age protection of self-employed, 
farm workers, domestics, em 
ployees of nonprofit religious, 
charitable, educational and sciet 
tific organizations, and student 
nurses, but not to Federal, State, 
or municipal employees as asked 
by the Federal Security Adminis 
tration. 
a - 


| f= National Security Resources 
Board has begun a nationwide 
inventory of professional nurses 
(Concluded on Page 61) 
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Building f 


= in 1950 The Mutual Life will move 
from its outgrown quarters in lower New 
York City to this modern 25-story struc- 
ture on upper Broadway. Work on the 
new building began with ground-break- 
ing ceremonies on October 4, 1948. 

The new Home Office will occupy the 
easterly Broadway blockfront from 55th 
to 56th Streets. The Mutual Life plans 
initially to occupy 13 of the building’s 25 
floors. The remaining space will pro- 
vide for the Company’s future needs, 
and meanwhile will be leased. 

The building's simple but effi- 
cient design will enable the 


Company to reduce oper- 
ating costs materially, 
and thus provide better 
service to our Field Force 
and to our more than a 
million policyholders. 


Our 2nd Coentury of Seruice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


34 NASSAU STREET 
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HE story of life insurance in 
T iss embraces many interest- 

ing developments, as well as 
some major achievements at both 
management and field levels. 

Mounting life insurance cover- 
age, increased death claim and 
benefit payments, low voluntary 
terminations and sound distribu- 
tion of investable funds have 
greatly enhanced the prestige of 
the life insurance business. There 
still is some conjecture about Fed- 
eral regulation of insurance but 
the predominant view is that pub- 
lic supervision is largely destined 
to remain in the realm of the 
States. 


High Sales Volume 


It has become a habit, in recent 
years, for the agency forces of the 
country to produce more than 
twenty billion dollars of new busi- 
ness annually. The past year has 
been no exception in this respect 
and the total volume is expected 
to be in the neighborhood of $23,- 
000,000,000. As compared with 
the 1947 production this would be 
a decrease of only one or two per 
cent. The year’s work in the field 
was at a high level of activity and 
efficiency. 


Gains in Principal Accounts 


It was last October when the 
aggregate amount of life insur- 
ance in force in the United States 
crossed the two hundred billion 
dollar line. At the year-end this 
record breaking total had arisen to 
an estimated $203,000,000,000, in- 
suring approximately 78,000,000 
policyholders. The combined as- 
sets of the companies ‘also kept 
pace with their general progress 
and stood at approximately $55,- 
400,000,000 representing a gain of 
over $3,650,000,000 for the year. 
Disbursements to policyholders 
and beneficiaries rose to $3,170,- 
000,000 of which death claims ac- 
counted for $1,430,000,000 and the 
remainder represented payments 
to living policyholders. All of the 
figures are most impressive and 
demonstrate the strength, stability 
and service of the life insurance 
business. 

Old Barometers 


Policy loans and voluntary ter- 
minations by lapse and cash sur- 
render have long been looked upon 
as barometers of economic condi- 
tions affecting life insurance. 

Both accounts have been going 
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YEAR 


up, although very moderately, in 
the last year or two. Policy loans 
reversed their downward trend 
about the middle of 1947, and dur- 
ing the past year increased $135,- 
000,000 for a year-end total of 
about $2,075,000,000. 

While the number and amount 
of voluntary terminations _in- 
creased over the previous year, the 
percentage rate of such termina- 
tions, based on the enlarged insur- 
ance account, remained practically 
unchanged. This is one of the 
notable results of the year’s opera- 
tions and to some extent reflects 
the high calibre selling job that 
has been done. 


Improving Investment Conditions 


Brightening up of the invest- 
ment situation was another lead- 
ing development. The turning 
point in the descent of interest 
yields was reached early in the 
year when the rate on new security 
issues generally improved a frac- 
tion of a percentage point. 

Outlets for investment were 
very favorable in the mortgage 
loan and commercial real estate 
fields. Expansion in the public 
utility and transportation systems 
of the country caused increases in 
capital requirements while indus- 
trial issues grew larger in volume. 

Manifestly, the supply of invest- 
able funds is not as heavy as it 
was when redemptions of corpo- 
rate securities represented a large 
portion of such funds. The pres- 
ent investment factors, therefore, 


EVIE 
OF THE 
194% 


are more favorable to the com- 
panies than they have been fora 
number of years. Inasmuch as eur- 
rent investments are but a fraction 
of a company’s total invested 
funds it will be several years be- 
fore the average rate of return will 
appreciably reflect the improved 
conditions. 


Government Bond Sales 


Sales by life insurance com- 
panies of a portion of their hold- 
ings of United States bonds, pri- 
marily to finance corporate and 
municipal expansion requirements, 
provided a more adequate retum 
under existing conditions than was 
received from long-term Govern- 
ments. 

Total holdings of Federal securi- 
ties by all companies has declined 
from $20,020,000,000 a year ago to 
approximately $16,750,000,000 at 
the end of 1948, or a decrease of 
about $3,270,000,000. The percent- 
age decrease for the one year pe- 
riod is about 16 per cent. 


Private Placements 


A stir was caused in November 
when the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of New York State called 
hearings on the question of the 
size and growth of the companies 
and the distribution of their in- 
vestments. 

The hearings developed the fact 
that the legislative committee was 
most interested in investments by 
the companies in corporate obli- 
gations which were placed private- 
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ly as distinguished from public of- 
ferings of such securities. The 
committee seemed concerned about 
the acceleration of the volume of 
such investment in recent years. 

On behalf of the companies it 
vas pointed out that a study of 
the subject of private placements, 
including the matter of a formula 
for their valuation, is under way 
ly an industry committee com- 
dosed of all lines of the insurance 
usiness, headed by President Le- 
toy A. Lincoln of the Metropolitan 
life. At the hearing, in reply to 
‘question, Superintendent Dineen 
f New York stated he had no 


suggestion for legislation and ad- 
vised against any hasty action. 

_ Although 1948 was an off year 
lor sessions of State legislatures, 






























few developments 


there 
that attracted more than ordinary 


were a 


The New York legis- 
lature increased from $3,000 to 
$5,000 the amount of insurance 
that may be written by mutual sav- 
ings banks of that State on a 
single life. The increase in 
amount, however, was conditioned 
on compliance by the banks with 
the same statutory requirements 
as are imposed on the domestic 
life insurance companies of the 
Empire State. 

New Jersey became the third 
State to adopt a non-occupational 
cash sickness disability program. 
Rhode Island and California had 
previously placed on their statute 
books this form of compulsory cov- 
erage, the former State having a 
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monopolistic State fund to support 
its commitments, while the New 
Jersey law is patterned somewhat 
on California’s, which provides 
that the disability coverage may be 
obtained from a public fund or 
from private insurance carriers. 

It is expected that proposals for 
compulsory cash sickness benefits 
will be introduced in a number of 
State legislatures convening this 
winter. Such measures are sure to 
encounter stern opposition, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that addi- 
tional payroll taxes will have to 
be levied to support any new pro- 
gram. Another deterrent to any 
widespread adoption of such plans 
is the remarkable growth in recent 
years of voluntary cash sickness 
coverage provided by private in- 
surance companies. 

Owing to the possible emer- 
gence of an overall Federal health 
program there is some sentiment 
in the insurance industry favorable 
to the adoption of compulsory cash 
sickness benefits through State leg- 
islation. The movement, however, 
has not attained any great momen- 
tum. 


Federal Moratorium Expires 


Public Law 15 of the United 
States Congress (1945) granted to 
the several States the right to reg- 
ulate and tax the insurance busi- 
ness, but provided that the Fed- 
eral Anti-Trust laws and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, except 
for a moratorium as to said acts 
until June 30, 1948, shall become 
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applicable to the business of in- 
surance to the extent that such 
business is not regulated by State 
law. 

During the moratorium period 
referred to, and in order to avoid 
the impact of the Federal anti- 
trust laws, the legislatures of the 
several States enacted rate regu- 
latory statutes along the broad 
concepts of the All-Industry Com- 
mittee’s bills applicable to fire and 
marine insurance and casualty and 
surety lines. It is quite generally 
believed that these statutes have 
met substantially the requirements 
and intent of Public Law 15. 

As to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, the All-Inndustry 
Committee prepared a uniform bill 
known as a Fair Trade Practices 
Act modeled on the Federal Act, 
which bill was enacted into law in 
18 States. In view of the expira- 
tion of the moratorium it may be 
that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act is applicable to all lines 
of insurance in the States that 
have failed to adopt the Fair Trade 
Practices bill. It should, however, 
be pointed out that statutes in a 
number of jurisdictions have long 
contained many of the component 
parts of the Fair Trade Practices 
bill, such as prohibitions against 
fraudulent advertising, rebates, 
twisting, defamation of competi- 
tors and misrepresentations. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
and committees of Congress are 
presently engaged in a study of the 
new as well as the old State laws 
bearing on the application of Fair 
Trade Practices to determine their 
adequacy. Congress has manifest- 
ed no intention or indication to 
prejudge the situation and if legis- 
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lation is found to be necessary in 
some jurisdictions an opportunity 
may still be given such States to 
meet the requirements of the Fed- 
eral act. 


Mail Order Trade Practices 


The Federal Trade Commission 
held a conference early in Decem- 
ber with mail order insurance com- 
panies doing principally an acci- 
dent and health insurance busi- 
ness. 

The purpose of the conference 
was to afford that portion of the 
insurance industry an opportunity 
to cooperate with the Federal 
agency in establishing trade prac- 
tice rules directed toward preven- 
tion of methods of unfair compe- 
tion and other unfair or deceptive 
trade practices. It is expected an- 
other conference will be called by 
the Commission early in the new 
year. 

At their meeting in New York 
City, the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners approved 
a report of its Federal Legislation 
Committee of a Uniform Unauthor- 
ized Insurers Process Act for adop- 
tion by the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States. 

At the conclusion of the meeting 
a special committee of five super- 
visory officials headed by Commis- 
sioner Forbes of Michigan went to 
Washington to confer with the 
Federal Trade Commission on the 
fair trade practices problem af- 
fecting the mail order insurance 
business. 


United States Congress 


Important revisions by Congress 
of the estate and gift tax provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code 


providing for a marital deductio, 
represented mainly its intent ¢, 
bring about greater equality of ta 
treatment as between the non-cop, 
munity property and the commu, 
ity property States. 

In general, upon the death of th 
husband or wife, the value of th 
property passing to the Surviving 
spouse, to the extent that it dog 
not exceed 50 per cent of the grog 
estate reduced by deductible clajn; 
and expenses, may be used as , 
marital deduction in the estate 9 
the decedent. On every gift mag 
from husband to wife, or vice ver. 
sa, the value of the gift is reduce; 
by one-half. The community prop. 
erty philosophy, that one-half had 
already belonged to the spouse 
was adopted for tax purposes. 

The effect of the amendments 
as applied to life insurance policie; 
and annuity contracts, was made 
the subject of tentative regulation: 
by the Commissioner of Interna! 
Revenue on November 6. The de. 
tails of the regulations are volumi- 
nous and were published in the 
Federal Register and in the insur. 
ance press. Finally approved regu- 
lations are awaited from the con- 
missioner’s office. 


Gearhart Resolution 


In passing the Gearhart resolu- 
tion relating to the exclusion of 
independent contractors, including 
life insurance agents compensated 
solely by commission, from cover- 
age under the Social Security Act, 
Congress in terms reaffirmed its 
intent that in order for a person to 
be an “employee” as defined in the 
act, he must come within the com- 
mon law relationship of master and 
servant. 

The social security status of life 
insurance agents will probably not 
be determined until there is agree- 
ment in the industry on how the 
agents should be covered under the 
Social Security Act, whether as 
employees or self-employed or as 
independent contractors. 


Stettinius Report 


Congress ordered and received 
reports on Social Security Act re- 
vision and extension from an ad- 
visory council known as the Stet- 
tinius Committee. The first part of 
the report dealt with old age and 
survivors insurance and _ recom 
mended its extension to agricul- 
tural workers, employees of gov- 
ernmental units, local, State and 
Federal, independent contractors, 
professional workers and domestic 
servants. The report recomment- 
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ed liberal increases in the monthly 
penefit payments and an increase 
from $3,000 to $4,200 in the maxi- 
mum annual wage on which bene- 
fits are based. 

The second part of the Advisory 
Council’s report recommended a 
new coverage under the act in the 
event of a worker’s disability. 
Such benefits would become avail- 
able as soon as he attained the 
status of an employee and the for- 
mula for benefits would be similar 
to the one for old age and survi- 
yors insurance. A member of the 
committee, President M. Albert 
Linton of Provident Mutual, and 
one other member, filed minority 
views. Mr. Linton cited the un- 
favorable experience of the life in- 
surance companies that had unusu- 
ally heavy claims for disability 
benefits in periods of adverse eco- 
nomic conditions. 

In addition to the foregoing rec- 
ommendations, Congress is expect- 
ed to take under consideration a 
complete national health program 
including medical care and hos- 
pitalization. The magnitude of 
such a program would make it ex- 
tremely costly. 

Private Pension Plans 

Activity in the corporate pen- 
sion field has continued fairly 
brisk after six years of high vol- 
ume business which has seen the 
number of firms establishing re- 
tirement benefit plans increase 
from 2400 to an estimated 10,000. 

This is contrary to the expecta- 


tions held generally after the war 
when a slackening in this field was 
anticipated by insurance men, 
bank officials and pension plan con- 
sultants, as a natural development 
following the sustained activity 
caused by revision of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1942. 

Where earlier efforts had cen- 
tered on the formulation of new 
plans, the largest portion of the 
pension business today consists of 
revisions and additions to existing 
plans. New plans, however, were 
written in substantial volume esti- 
mated at 850 for the year. Most 
observers in this field expect this 
trend to be maintained because 
some 40,000 firms have group life 
insurance, thus indicating the 
market potential for pension trust 
and profit sharing plans. 


Group Life Insurance 


The question of rewriting the 
definition and standard provisions 
of group life insurance adopted by 
the Life Committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at Portland, Oregon, in 
June, 1946, received further study 
by the committee, company organi- 
zations and the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

At New York City in December, 
the Life Committee of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners submitted a 
report of its recommendations for 
changes in the definition and 
standard provisions concerning 


eligible employees for group cov- 
erage, limit of term insurance on 





one life, minimum number of per- 
sons covered and required notice 
to a certificate holder upon termi- 
nation of employment within which 
time the conversion privilege must 
be exercised. The lengthy report 
of the committee was adopted, to- 
gether with its recommendation 
for further study of the group defi- 
nition and standard provisions. 


Praise for Life Organizations 


It would be a story in itself to 
tell about the major contributions 
made during the past year by the 
company organizations—the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, the Life In- 
surance Association of America 
and the Institute of Life Insurance. 
The most that can be recorded in 
this space is to commend these or- 
ganizations for their effective 
work on the legislative, public re- 
lations and research fronts. 

The past year was one of the 
most useful in the history of the 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion. A new record was set in the 
number of home office personnel 
completing the regular educational 
courses and in the number of com- 
panies participating in the LOMA 
program. 

At their joint meeting held in 
November, the Actuarial Society 
of America and the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries decided to 
merge and form one organization, 
the name of which will be the So- 
ciety of Actuaries. The actual 
merger of the two bodies will not 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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HEN Holgar Johnson sug- 
gested a ten-minute talk 
looking into the next ten 


years for life insurance and the 
Institute, it seemed to be a good 
idea. That was before the recent 
election and before all crystal balls 
used prior to that event had proved 
such dismal failures. Nevertheless 
and notwithstanding, I do have the 
temerity to discuss one phase, and 
an important phase, of what the 
Institute, in cooperation with life 
insurance management, should be 
actively thinking about and doing 
something about during the next 
ten years. This is the distribution 
method of life insurance and its im- 
pact on public relations. 

Proposition 1 is the unequivocal 
prophecy that the men and women 
in the field who arrange for the dis- 
tribution and servicing of life in- 
surance will be more important 
rather than less important than 
they are today. The reason for this 
unequivocal statement is rooted in 
the history of our business. 
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The life insurance business in 
this country started with the Pres- 
bysterian Ministers’ Fund, nearly 
200 years ago, in 1759. During the 
period from that time until the 
1840’s sales were small. From the 
1840’s to the present time the 
growth of the business has been 
spectacular. 

What changed in the 1840’s? 
Simply that the place and the im- 
portance of the agent were recog- 
nized. From that time on men were 
appointed whose principal occupa- 
tion was the selling of life insur- 
ance. Prior to that time, while 
there were people technically known 
as “agents,” they were not full-time 
representatives but rather members 
of banking or other organizations 
who did some incidental insurance 
work but did not depend on it for 
their livings. 

The actual discovery and proof 
of the relative importance of the 
agent versus the over-the-counter 
or part-time salesman was largely 
made by the New York Life and 
Trust Company. That company 
demonstrated during the 1830’s that 
if you wanted to sell life insurance 
you needed to appoint an agent. 
This was the demonstration that 
led to the forming of new life in- 
surance companies in the 1840’s 
and to the remarkable growth of 
life insurance thereafter. In fact, 
the development of insurance start- 
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DISTRIBUTION 
AND 

PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


ing in the 1840’s was so remarkable 
that it gave rise to the misconcep- 
tion that the history of the business 
dates from that era. 

A thorough-going student of the 


-life insurance business, J. Owen 


Stalson, has this to say of a cer- 
tain company of the 1840’s: “The 
company was sound from its first 
day of operations. The reason it 
did not prosper more fully from the 
start is explained by the simple 
fact that, regardless of how attrac- 
tive mutual life insurance as a plan 
may be, yet it costs participants 
something to share in its benefits, 
and men prefer to spend their 
money for other things. A power- 
ful and persistent program of sell- 
ing is therefore needed to get even 
the best life insurance to market. 
I mean, of course, in volume; there 
is always a small market for life 
insurance, even without benefit of 
any selling program, since some 
men want protection even at high 
rates and minimum benefits.” 
There is historical proof in 4 
totally different area that a good 
field force is essential. Let us look 
briefly at the Government’s exper! 
ence in wartime. Despite the com- 
pelling influence of the most haz- 
ardous occupation in the world-wat. 
it was necessary for the authorities 
to set up as a whole or part-time 
duty the sale and arranging of 
Government life insurance. Mem- 
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pers of the armed services had to 
be urged to purchase the protec- 
tion, and the results were never 100 
yr cent, either in numbers or in 
amount. Since the close of the war, 
despite the most conscientious and 
thorough-going efforts of the life 
jgsurance companies, their field 
forces, and of the Government, lap- 
sation has been terrific. This has 
heen so despite the cost advantage 
which National Service Life Insur- 
ance offers to the policyowner. This 
insurance has enjoyed a double sub- 
sidy—first, the absorption of much 
of the overhead by the taxpayers, 
and second, a guaranteed interest 
rate higher than many companies 
can earn. The answer is that the 
lack of a competent field force to 
service this insurance has produced 
wasteful and unnecessary lapsation. 

Further incidental proof of the 
importance of the agent is found 
in the results of over-the-counter 
life insurance sales efforts today. 
In spite of much sales pressure 
through advertising, and the direct 
and indirect salesmanship of offi- 
ers and employees of banks and 
ther institutions, sales have not 
been large, even though the life in- 
surance idea has been widely and 
almost universally accepted in this 
country. 

We could go on at some length 
but more proof is hardly needed. A 
field foree—a full-time field force— 
is essential. The distribution and 
servicing of life insurance will con- 
tinue to be overwhelmingly in the 
hands of men and women who de- 
vote their full time to it. 

My second proposition is that 
there will be substantial changes in 
or field organization during the 
next ten years. This prophecy is 
not especially difficult to make be- 
tause the trends are clearly dis- 
ernible today. The rate and the 
extent of the acceleration of these 
trends may be more debatable, but 
I firmly believe they will continue 
to increase in the intensity of their 
development. 

These trends involve a decrease 
in the actual number of persons en- 
paged in the distribution of life 
Insurance and in the percentage 
which they form of all employed 
lersons. The average earnings of 
individual field personnel will in- 
‘rease. The simple truth is that 
ve have more men and women en- 
raged today in the distribution of 
life insurance than can be soundly 
employed in that work. 

The companies’ responsibility for 
the selection, training and con- 
tinuous supervision of the field 





operation will be increased. The 
companies’ responsibility will also 
include their full share toward 
building the prestige of the field 
organization with the public and 
protecting the welfare of the mem- 
bers of the field forces. 

The insurance companies and 
those connected directly or indirect- 
ly with the business of distribu- 
tion, such as the Management As- 
sociation and the Institute, are 
acutely conscious of these trends. 

The men and women who are do- 
ing really capable and effective 
work in distributing and servicing 
life insurance are recognizing these 
trends, approving of them, and ask- 
ing, rightly so, that continued steps 


be taken to advance progress along ' 


all of these lines. 

A study of terminations recently 
made shows that 42 per cent of all 
agents placed under contract dur- 
ing 1946 were out of the business 
in 1947. In commenting on this 
study, a very successful and influ- 
ential agent said: “Answers to a 
questionnaire by many of these 
terminators listed four major criti- 
cisms — earnings, field training, 
prospecting help and public atti- 
tude toward their jobs.” 

It would seem important to en- 
courage higher standards for fu- 
ture licensing practice so that 
higher qualifications are necessary 
to obtain a license and that there 
be actual performance require- 
ments involved with obtaining a 
renewal of a license. 

On this subject it was recently 
reported “that during 1946 more 
than 6,500 temporary licenses were 
issued in one State and 5,200 of 
these people were notified to appear 
for examinations. More than 2,300 
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Six former chairmen of the 
Institute of Life Insurance con- 
tributed their views as to the 
future in an interesting forum 
conducted at its annual meet- 
ing last month entitled “90 
Minutes of Tomorrow.” The 
speakers, the full texts of whose 
talks are reproduced in this is- 
sue, included Frazar B. Wilde, 
M. Albert Linton, Gerard S. 
Nollen, John A. Stevenson, 
Claris Adams and Leroy A. Lin- 
coln. All are men who have 
been leaders of thought in the 
life insurance business over a 
long period of years. 
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failed to appear. This would indi- 
cate that about one-third of these 
6,500 people lacked what was neces- 
sary to succeed in our business, yet 
for a period they called upon and 
attempted to service the insuring 
public.” 

There is no longer any justifica- 
tion for seeking or continuing the 
so-called part-time agent. A part- 
time agent may be defined as “any 
one who does not earn a suitable 
living in the insurance business.” 
Modern roads and automobiles have 
enlarged territorial possibilities so 
that the ancient excuse of inade- 
quate population no longer is justi- 
fied. 

Modern field organizations recog- 
nize these trends and support them. 
I would like to quote from the pub- 
lished statement of a prominent life 
underwriter. He stated: “Serious 
problems of recruiting, training, 
supervision, morale, service and 
production are widening even fur- 
ther the gap between life insurance 
company management and agents 
in the field... By keeping an iron 
curtain between itself and _ its 
agency force, a company is depriv- 
ing itself of vitally necessary bene- 
fits. No one can reflect the think- 
ing of the agent but the agent him- 
self, and it is a costly thing for a 
life insurance company head to de- 
prive himself of the benefit of the 
thinking of his field force.” Appar- 
ently he advocates that the compa- 
nies take responsibility, abandon 
the independent contractor concept 
and furnish the machinery neces- 
sary to remove the curtain, narrow 
the gap and go to work on the job 
of training, supervision and service 
support. 

Another important underwriter 
says: “It is my considered opinion . 
that today agents are interested not 
only in the amount of money they 
take home but also in the compo- 
nent parts of their over-all secu- 
rity, namely, commission schedules, 
group coverages, service fees be- 
yond the renewal period and ade- 
quate pensions . . . There is an 
awareness by companies that their 
‘volume consciousness’ must and is 
giving way to ‘agent’s welfare con- 
sciousness.’ ” Apparently he wants 
the agent to be accepted as an in- 
tegral and vital part of the busi- 
ness. 

And another outstanding agent 
recently wrote: “Compensation 
should be given to the field man for 
the full premium-paying period of 
the policies he writes. He is en- 
titled to a pension at retirement. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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HEN all men speak well of 
W:: there is sound basis for 

being especially on guard. 
The principle applies to institu- 
tions as well as to individuals. To- 
day the institution of life insur- 
ance stands ace high in the esteem 
of the American people. Some 75 
million of them own life insurance 
in the private companies, in an 
amount exceeding $200 billion. 
They are paying not far from $7 
billion each year in premiums, and 
the assets standing behind their 
policies total upwards of $55 bil- 
lion. These familiar figures are a 
clear indication of the confidence 
the average man has in life insur- 
ance as an institution. 

Alongside of this insurance in 
the private companies I would di- 
rect attention to three other types 
of life insurance with which we 
are all familiar. First, National 
Service Life Insurance, taken 
originally as term insurance by 
members of the armed forces un- 
der the stimulus of war conditions. 
The total amount of this insurance 
plus that remaining from World 
War I is some $35 to $40 billions. 
NSLI receives a threefold subsidy 
in that the Government pays all 
expenses of operation, draws upon 
general revenues to pay all death 
claims resulting from war service, 
and makes up the difference be- 
tween the 3 per cent rate of inter- 
est credited to the reserves, and 
the lower rate received on Govern- 
ment bonds in which reserve funds 
are invested. This threefold sub- 
sidy is bound to make the carry- 
ing cost of NSLI attractive. 

It should also be noted that life 
insurance agents throughout the 
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country have been assisting ser- 
vice men with their NSLI, counsel- 
ing them on the best methods of 
adapting it to their needs. This 
service would have cost, and will 
continue to cost, large sums if paid 
for in dollars. 

A second type of insurance pro- 
tection outside the private com- 
panies is compulsory old age and 
survivors insurance provided by 
the federally operated program of 
Social Security. This insurance 
appears in three forms: (1) De- 
creasing term insurance arising 
out of the benefits for children of 
deceased workers, and their moth- 
ers, until the children are aged 18. 
(2) Deferred survivorship annui- 
ties arising out of the old age bene- 
fits to workers’ widows. (3) Lump 
sum death benefits where no other 
benefits are payable upon a work- 
er’s death. The total amount of 
this insurance at benefit 


present 


levels and coverage approximates 
$65 to $75 billions. If benef 
levels should be raised and cover. 
age extended, the total would be 
increased accordingly. In addj. 
tion to this life insurance protec. 
tion, the old age benefit provisions 
for the workers themselves add im. 
pressive additional billions of de. 
ferred annuity coverage. 

Furthermore, because of the de. 
ferred nature of the liabilities yp. 
der the program and the fact that 
the supporting taxes are not on an 
actuarial basis, the apparent cos} 
—now 2 per cent of earnings up to 
$3,000 a year shared jointly by em- 
ployers and employees—is decep- 
tively low. Even this low rate of 
tax is building up reserves at a 
rate exceeding one billion dollars 
a year. The present apparent cost, 
of course, is illusory as eventually 
when changes are made in the gys- 
tem the cost may run up to six, 
eight, or even a larger per cent of 
payroll. 

A third type of insurance not in 
the private companies is over-the- 
counter savings bank life insur- 
ance, in three States outstanding 
to the extent of some $500 millions. 
The carrying cost of this insurance 
is reduced by the fact that agents 
are not employed in the sale or ser- 
vicing of the policies. Whether or 
not this lower carrying cost in- 
volves disadvantages that offset 
the apparent savings is a matter 
we shall consider a little later. 
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Here, then, are four types of life 
insurance coverage existing side 
by side. One is standing squarely 
on its own feet and vigorously car- 
rying the life insurance message to 
the public through a well devel- 
oped agency force. The second is 
for members of the armed forces 
and is heavily subsidized by the 
Government. The third is made 
compulsory by the Government on 
certain groups and is financed on 
4 basis that, at the moment, makes 
it appear very cheap. The fourth 
is apparently low in cost because 
it relies upon the individual, first, 
to seek out his own insurance with- 
gut the solicitation of the agent 
and, later, to keep the insurance 
adjusted to changing conditions 
without outside assistance. 

We here, of course, represent the 
frst type and believe in it. So does 
the public generally, as is indi- 
cated by the. data previously men- 
tioned. It is in the position where 
all men speak well of it. But have 
we fully appreciated the conse- 
quences that may flow from this 
far-flung acceptance of our prod- 
wt? Has it ever occurred to us 
that every billion added to the in- 
surance in force, and every million 
added to the number of policyhold- 
ers in the private companies, may 
be creating a threat to our method 
yf operation unless we take appro- 
priate steps to offset it? Perhaps 
the acclaim now accorded our busi- 
ness is lulling us into a false sense 
of security. 

The more widespread a service 
may become in our economy, the 
more sensitive it is to the appeal 
if low cost. The more life insur- 
ance comes to be considered a ne- 
tessity and the more we empha- 
size that life insurance premiums 
should be considered a “must” in 
the basic family budget, the great- 
er the attractiveness of plans 
which claim to reduce the cost of 
life insurance. In times of rela- 
tively high income they may not 
make much headway. At other 
periods in the economic cycle the 
situation may be different. Then 
the appeal of the would-be cost re- 
ducers could be quite powerful. 
What am I driving at? No doubt 
you have already guessed. I have 
een indicating the factors which 
[believe make it imperative that 
we educate the public to under- 
stand the dynamic character of the 
life insurance contract and to real- 
we the necessity of having quali- 
fed assistance when acquiring it, 
and later, in keeping it adjusted 
oer the years to changing needs 





and conditions. Too many people 
have an idea that once a life insur- 
ance policy has been purchased it 
is like a piece of furniture that can 
be put in place and left there year 
after year with no further atten- 
tion. Nothing, as we all know, 
could be further from the truth. 
We are selling a service, not a com- 
modity. But millions of people in 
this country do not know it. And 
until they do, we stand in contin- 
ual danger of the appeal of the 
price reducer who would accom- 
plish his ends by some form of 
over-the-counter insurance which, 
in essence, incorrectly assumes 
that the life insurance contract is 
static and commodity-like in its 
nature. 

The public should never be al- 
lowed to forget that life insurance 
selling is creative work and can be 





done satisfactorily only by men 
and women trained for the pur- 
pose. Without their services, 
there would be a substantial de- 
cline in the life insurance protec- 
tion of the American people, some- 
thing which would be clearly op- 
posed to the public interest. 

The time is long overdue when, 
as an institution, we should make 
the American people understand 
that irrespective of apparent low 
cost, life insurance that does not 
carry with it the services of a 
qualified life underwriter can be 
exceedingly expensive insurance. 
Obviously, unless the policy pro- 
ceeds actually accomplish what 
was intended when the premiums 
were being paid, the hidden cost of 
missing the objective may be large 
indeed. Family situations are con- 
tinually changing, tax laws having 
a bearing on life insurance pro- 
ceeds are periodically altered, and 
unless the life insurance contract 
is correspondingly reviewed and 
kept adjusted to the new condi- 
tions the service rendered by the 
contract may be worth much less 
than it has cost. 

This, then, is the essence of the 
message that should be brought 
forcibly to the American people. 
We should make them realize that 
life insurance is dynamic in char- 
acter, and that as the life history 
of the contract is unfolded low 
cost achieved by treating it as 


static is most likely in reality to 
prove to be high cost. The man- 
ner of spreading this message is 
something for those trained and 
experienced in publicity matters. 
I do not profess to know precisely 
how it should be done. However, 
I do feel that it should be tied in 
with the one and one-half million 
dollars now being spent each year 
to impress upon the American peo- 
ple the essential need for adequate 
life insurance. To concentrate on 
that alone without stressing the 
dynamic character of life insur- 
ance and the consequent essential 
need for, and value of the agent, is 
simply to cultivate the soil for the 
over-the-counter advocates and 
those who try to tell the people 
that the Government could provide 
insurance cheaper, thereby saving 
money which could then be spent 
in more immediately pleasant 
ways. 

I do not claim that the present 
performance of our agency forces 
is anywhere near perfect. How- 
ever, I am convinced that the aver- 
age quality of the services they are 
rendering by persuading people to 
purchase life insurance of the kind 
adapted to their needs, and by 
helping them to keep it fitted to 
their changing needs, is improv- 
ing all the time. Certainly, one 
of the most important continuing 
responsibilities of the companies 
is to see to it that the character 
and quality of this service is stead- 
ily improved. An important con- 
sideration is that the more we 
stress the function of the agent to 
the public, the stronger will be the 
influences tending to make him 
and his company live up to expec- 
tations. 

The time is here and now when 
the public should be made keenly 
conscious of the fact that life in- 
surance, without the services of a 
qualified agent from the inception 
of the contract to its conclusion, is 
likely to be very high-priced insur- 
ance no matter what the amount 
of the premium paid, 

The Institute of Life Insurance 
is doing a fine job, fully justifying 
the hopes of those through whom 
it was brought into being a decade 
ago. It has many important things 
to do in the years that lie ahead. 
I doubt, however, if anything is 
more important than the solution 
of the problem I have outlined. 
With each additional billion in 
force, with each million increase 
in the number of life insurance 
policyholders, the problem _ be- 
comes more acute. 
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HE theme of this sketch is 

wrapped up in a paraphrased 

use of the old familiar adage 
about ignorance being bliss. Today 
we should say: When ignorance is 
folly, ’tis bliss to be wise. 

In human affairs, ignorance is a 
primary cause of both social and 
economic maladjustments. That 
fact is of growing importance for 
two reasons: 

(1) Our social and economic 
problems are increasing in com- 
plexity and, accordingly, are be- 
coming more and more difficult to 
understand. Only the objective stu- 
dent of modern economic develop- 
ments can gain an intelligent un- 
derstanding of cause and effect in 
the interplay of our economic 
forces. 

(2) The so-called common man 
is now in the saddle of our national 
social and economic procedures. In- 
evitably his judgment is based on 
limited knowledge, and is influenced 
by the emotional appeals of his 
politically minded group leaders. 
Working through pressure groups, 
he effectively applies his collective 
power to the promotion of social 
and regulatory legislation deemed 
by him to be essential to his wel- 
fare. Bear in mind that modern 
social legislation includes a social- 
ized tax structure which, in effect, 
regulates private enterprise. 

Unless effective action is taken 
during the coming years to curb 
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the drift toward socialistic controls, 
our economy will deteriorate and 
private business management is 
likely to find its remaining freedom 
of action curtailed to a serious de- 
gree. 

The inevitable question is: What 
can be done about it? Due to the 
imperative need for action, I prefer 
to couch that question in positive 
terms, namely: What must be done 
about it? 

Speaking in general terms, the 
business leader of today must ac- 
cept his full responsibilities of mod- 
ern American citizenship as well as 
his responsibilities in business man- 
agement. He must become a well- 
informed, effective leader of public 
thought. 

With that in mind, we must first 
give consideration to the following 
basic fundamentals. 

If we are to influence men, they 
must first believe us. Before men 
can believe us, they must first be- 
lieve in us. Before men can right- 
fully believe in us, we must justify 
such belief. Before we can justify 
such belief, we must develop the 
wisdom to teach accurately and the 
willingness of spirit to teach ob- 
jectively, uninhibited by blind self- 
interest. 

A corollary of those basic funda- 
mentals is that, in a program of 
public education, the approach must 
always be positive and friendly, 
never negative or hostile, and in 
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every instance the whole truth must 
be presented to avoid misconcep- 
tions arising from the presentation 
of half truths. 

Take, for example, our existing 
grave and complex inflation prob- 
lem. That problem is too frequently 
discussed from the standpoint of 
only one element, and limited action 
with respect to that one element is 
promoted as a great panacea for 
the solution of the entire problem. 
Such a half truth is grossly mis- 
leading, may induce dangerous re- 
percussions, and automatically ab- 
solves from’ responsibility _ the 
unexplained forces which also feed 
inflation. Inflation is fed from 
many sources, every one of which 
must be brought under control to 
restore economic balance. 

I speak of those negative ele 
ments because too often business 
organizations and individual busi- 
ness leaders inadvertently fall into 
the error of using the negative ap 
proach and, at times, the hostile 
approach by chasing devils alleged- 
ly responsible for existing or an- 
ticipated economic maladjustments. 
Such tactics tend to create skepti- 
cism in the public mind about the 
accuracy and sincerity of all busi- 
ness propaganda, and devil-chasing 
invariably incites retribution. Pub- 
lic confidence can be created only 
through a well-informed, positive, 
objective, friendly approach, clear- 
ly motivated by a sincere desire to 
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seek out the whole truth as a basis 
for sound judgment. 

Transiating those basic funda- 
mentals into a specific program of 
action, We may draw the following 
conclusions with respect to the re- 
sponsibilities of the modern busi- 
ness leader : 

(1) Building public confidence 
begins at home. ‘Through personal 
study and organization research, 
the busines leader must acquire the 
wisdom to establish business pro- 
cedures in conformity with modern 
requirements — procedures which 
harmonize the divergent interests 
of owners, customers, employees, 
and the national economy. None of 
those interests may be ignored; all 
must be given due consideration 
and held in equitable balance. Satis- 
fed customers and well-informed, 
loyal employees constitute the first 
links in an effective chain of good 
public relations. 

(2) Through personal study and 
organization research, the business 
ader must acquire a clear under- 
standing of current, national, social 
and economic problems, and must 
be active in promoting intelligent 
solutions. 

(3) For self-education and to 
multiply his power of effectiveness, 
the business leader must give active 
and adequate support to his indus- 
try-wide research and public rela- 
tions programs. Those activities 
provide a highly essential means of 
informing management about new 
levelopments and informing the 
public about management practices 
and problems. They are also essen- 
tial as a means of building public 
confidence in the ability and integ- 
rity of business management. In 
fact, such an industry-wide effort 
is the backbone of good industria! 
public relations because there is no 
ither means of producing a public 
education program of _ sufficient 
scope and potency. 

Those three requirements consti- 
tute the basic essentials of modern 
business procedure, if private busi- 
ness management is to preserve the 
liberties of action requisite to eco- 
nomic progress. The very soul of 
human progress is individual ini- 
tiative, and individual initiative 
cannot thrive in an atmosphere of 
excessive Government control. 

We who are engaged in the busi- 
ness of life insurance are unusually 
fortunate in one respect: the very 
character of life insurance is such 
that the self-interest of manage- 
ment harmonizes with the self-in- 
terest of the industry’s clientele. 
While we as business leaders enjoy 





the general confidence of the life 
insurance policyholders of the coun- 
try, it behooves us to preserve that 
pleasant state of affairs through 
energetic and resourceful action in 
harmony with the rapidly changing 
economic and social needs of our 
times. 

Such needed action is well illus- 
trated by our present investment 
research program designed _ to 
throw light on our path ahead in 
the investment field. There has 
been an insufficiency of reliable data 
for the solution of several impor- 
tant investment problems. There 
has been no tabulated mortality ex- 
perience covering the various types 
and qualities of our investments. 
That is needed as a factual base 
for determining an intelligent pro- 
gram of accumulating adequate 
surplus reserves. The _ so-called 
over-saving theory is without foun- 
dation in demonstrated fact, yet it 
has played an important role in our 
socialized economic theories. We 
need the truth about that matter. 
The developments of recent years 
have thrown doubt upon the prob- 
able adequacy of the future supply 
of traditional life insurance securi- 
ties. Must we plan to enter new in- 
vestment fields, even equities? In- 
telligent management procedure 
calls for an answer to that question. 

All research involves an element 
of uncertainty as to results, but, as 
trustees of the vast sums held by 
our companies for the benefit of 
millions of policyholders. we will 
be derelict in our duty unless we 
exhaust every reasonable means 
of acquiring pertinent knowledge 
about the proper care of those 
funds. The annual cost of the pres- 
ent program is surprisingly low. 
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It is about 1/3000 of one per cent 
of the total life insurance assets. 

In the field of public education, 
we have made excellent progress 
through the activities of this Insti- 
tute, and obviously that work must 
continue unabated. Collectively we 
are doing fairly well, but individ- 
ually, as leaders of public thought, 
our record is not without blemish. 
Surely a mere mention of that fact 
is all that is needed in this discus- 
sion. 

Now for a concluding word to the 
skeptics in our midst. Is my ap 
proach in this discussion too ideal- 
istic? Am I demanding impractical 
sainthood of business leaders in a 
hard-boiled, competitive business 
world? 

In answer, let me remind you 
that my warning about the destruc- 
tive effect of unabated, creeping 
socialism is sternly realistic and in 
no sense apocryphal. If business 
management fails to meet this chal- 
lenge, who then will step into the 
breach to stem the tide of economic 
deterioration? Business manage- 
ment, for its own salvation, must 
adhere to the Spartan demands of 
the times. Modern business proced- 
ure must be purged of every vestige 
of yesterday’s philosophy of “the 
public be damned.” For today’s 
business leader, the Golden Rule is 
no longer a mere moral tenet but 
has grown to be an imperative busi- 
ness necessity. 

The road to be traveled by the 
modern business leader will not be 
easy, but the reward of successful 
achievement will be very great. 
After all, this is an inspiring chal- 
lenge to any man worthy of the 
rare privilege of being an Amer- 
ican citizen. 
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IF, were asked to name the for- 


ward steps our business has taken 
during the past ten years to pro- 
mote the public interest, I’d be in- 
clined to put the public educational 


program of the Institute of Life 


Insurance at the top of the list. 
It’s no accident that the people 
of this country have a clearer pic- 
ture of what life insurance is and 
does than ever before. I’d be the 
last person in the world to mini- 
mize the contribution toward this 


important goal that has been made 
by our representatives in the field. 
Just as the growth of our business 
is largely the result of the efforts 
of life insurance agents who have 
related the service of our institu- 
tion to basic human needs, so the 
better understanding of life insur- 
ance is, to a great extent, the result 
of the ingenuity of life under- 
writers in presenting abstract ideas 
in concrete terms. But every pro- 
gressive organization realizes today 
the importance of public acceptance 
not only of its products but of the 
business itself—its aims, its func- 
tions, its practices, and its accom- 
plishments. Along this line, we are 
entitled to feel extremely proud of 
what the Institute has done and, in 
these critical times, we are fortu- 
nate that most people now look on 
the Institute as spokesman for our 
business. When criticisms of the 
institution of life insurance come 
from people in high places, they 
should be answered adequately and 
promptly. 
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One of the main objectives of th, 
Institute, as I see it, has beep ti 
educate the American people 4, 
view life insurance as a great pub. 
lic service institution which help 
to meet their need for some way ¢ 
providing financial security. But j 
isn’t so much what the Instity, 
says we are doing, but what we do, 
that counts. Just as statement 
about the “safety of life insurance’ 
are accepted today because acty) 
experience has borne out the relis. 
bility of these claims, so the pictuy: 
which the Institute is trying to im. 
press on the public mind today wi 
be accepted in the future only ¢ 
the extent that, through actua| 
practice, we make this picture , 
reality. This is a_ responsibilit) 
which all individuals in our busi. 
ness, all departments in our organi. 
zations, and all companies musi 
share. 

You have all read the recen 
prophecies of industry’s leader: 
that the future is going to see ; 
much smaller per cent of manage. 
ment’s efforts being devoted to the 
techniques of making things and a 
much larger per cent to human re- 
lations. This is a prophecy which, 
in my judgment, must be fullfilled 
in our business if life insurance is 
to prove of maximum value to the 
American people. We hold in our 
hands a high trusteeship. We deal 
in the realm of human welfare. In 
the establishment of company poli- 
cies, therefore, we should give top 
priority to the human equation. 

In our talks at Agency conven- 
tions, for example, the statement 
that “the agent is the company in 
his own community” has been made 
so often that it has been almost re- 
duced to platitude rank. In our 
annual reports we talk about our 
policyowners as members of a fam- 
ily and, in mutual companies, we 
take pains to point out that they 
are the sole owners of our compa- 
nies. But is this always the atti- 
tude we take in our handling of 
every-day affairs? 

In raising this question I am not 
implying for one moment that we 
have any apologies to offer for our 
progress. 

In recognizing the importance of 
our underwriters, for instance, we 
have gone a long way, through our 
aptitude testing, toward developing 
means by which we can do a better 
job of selection. Every day we 
travel farther along this road. We 
are developing materials through 
which, if put to proper use, we can 

(Continued on page 59) 
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democracy. Whatever else 

the recent election demon- 
strated, it proved, peradventure, 
that the ruling power in the United 
States is Joe Doaks. The candidate 
who won was the man with the 
common touch who carried his 
cause to the common people. The 
result of the campaign, in my 
opinion, was not a triumph of pol- 
icy but a victory of instinct. Main 
street rallied to its own. The re- 
turns demonstrated a simple fact 
often overlooked by the professedly 
wise and the reputedly great, 
namely that most of America lives 

m Main Street. 

On the face of the record, life 
insurance has little to fear from 
Main Street. It is populated by 
our policyholders. It is dotted with 
our beneficiaries. It is the people 
of Main Street who built this in- 
stitution to its present proportions. 
To the vast majority of these, life 
insurance is the principal reposi- 
tory of their permanent savings 
and their chief reliance for the 
security of their families. Their 
faith in its integrity is as near an 
absolute as will be found in Amer- 
ican life. The great size of life 
insurance, which some seem to 
fear, is merely the result of the 
fact that we serve so many. It is 
inconceivable that we could serve 
0 many so long had we not served 
them well. 

However, in a democracy every 
enterprise has a dual character— 
private and public. It must meet 
the test of the forum as well as the 
market place. The customer is also 
titizen. More than one corpora- 
tion has learned, to its sorrow, that 
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By Claris Anbame 


President, Ohio State Life 


sales acceptance does not necessari- 
ly imply political approval. 

As a customer, that which Joe 
Doaks demands of us is sincerity. 
We have 75 million policyholders 
because these people believe that 
life insurance is safe. The instinct 
which caused us, for so many years, 
to publicize our strength and per- 
haps to overemphasize our size was 
not wrong. The magnitude and 
character of our assets are of prime 
interest to our policyholders be- 
cause they constitute the measure 
of our ability to.fulfill our engage- 
ments. In life insurance every- 
thing is secondary to solvency. In- 
stitutional strength is the ultimate 
basis of that public confidence upon 
which our whole vast structure 
rests. 

However, as a citizen Joe Doaks 
has other interests and different 
concerns. He has a characteristic- 
ally American passion for fair play. 
He has an innate fear of inordinate 
power. He has sympathy for the 
weak although he habitually deals 
with the strong. Size itself is sus- 
pect on Main Street. Bigness has 


the burden to prove that it is be- 
nign. Shearing the giants is a 
popular pastime with the Phillis- 
tines. The _ sophisticates smiled 
when the President pointed his 
campaign at Wall Street. However 
that was the issue which carried 
the provinces and the provinces 
carried the country. 

In my opinion, our principal pub- 
lic relations problem of. the immed- 
iate future is to convince the public 
that life insurance is a Main Street 
institution. This proposition has 
the great merit of being true. Ours 
is incomparably an institution of 
the average man. It represents, 
in the main, the small savings of the 
many millions, the federated 
thought of the common people of 
America. We are not, in signifi- 
cant degree, stewards of the rich. 
We minister to the masses. Our 
very size is a badge of public serv- 
ice, not the insignia of personal 
power. The essence of life insur- 
ance is not its corporate form, nor 
the accumulated funds which it 
holds in trust. In the last analysis 
life insurance is simply 75 million 
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Americans voluntarily sharing the 
common hazard of premature death 
and alternately saving a modest 
competence for a comfortable se- 
cure old age. We are a Main Street 
institution because that is where 
the vast majority of our policy- 
holders live, and it is where our 
policyholders live—not where head 
offices happen to be—that life in- 
surance performs its true mission 
and fulfills its real purpose. We are 
not the masters but the trustees of 
this institution of the people and 
no trustee can become a_ public 
menace so long as he faithfully 
performs his trust. 

Main Street abhors monoply and 
is wedded to competition. In this 
connection life insurance is fortun- 
ate in its structure. The slightest 
investigation will convince the most 
skeptical that there is no vestige 
of monoply in the business. In no 
enterprise that I know of is com- 
petition more keen. Life insurance 
companies are numbered in the 
hundreds. They are domiciled in 
almost every State in the Union. 
Some are very large, some are very 
small and many are of medium size. 
There are companies operating on 
the capitalistic concept, and others 
on the cooperative basis. Thus we 
have competition by philosophy as 
well as method and product. There 


is a difference in companies but 
quality is not a function of size, 





age or plan of operation. I know of 
no business where the smaller well- 
managed units can compete on 
nearly as even a basis as in life 
insurance. We have more Davids— 
and stronger ones—to each Goliath 
than in any enterprise in America 
and, parenthetically, may I say we 
fear them less. In the aggregate 
the smaller companies are accumu- 
lating a larger proportion of life 
insurance year by year. I assure 
you this is not the result of suf- 
ferance. Our corporate philosophy 
is the philosophy of Main Street. 
We should be sure that is known. 

On the investment side, the true 
function of life insurance is to act 
as the fiscal agent of Main Street. 
In view of the size of company re- 
sources, institutional statesmanship 
demands that the broad effect of 
investment policy on the whole 
economy have due consideration. 
However, life insurance funds are 
private funds for private invest- 
ment. They represent the savings 
of the provident portion of our pop- 
ulation. Our duty is to improve 
the money entrusted with us 
through prudent and safe invest- 
ment for the benefit of our prin- 
cipals. It is the proper province 
of government to restrict the in- 
vestment field to those conservative 
areas in which the likelihood of 
loss is minimized. 

Furthermore, I believe that wise 
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strict trusteed relationship ag 
vestors of policyholders’ f 
Nothing could be more disagt 
to life insurance than to perm 

our huge assets to become the pig 

thing of high finance. Here, hgum 
ever, the justifiable authority 
government ends. There is a 
gestion abroad that, because4 
their magnitude, life insu 
funds are impressed with a p 
interest. There is an implica 
that perhaps institutional resouy 
should be marshalled and dire 
for the benefit of the 
economy. 
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Carried to its logical conely 
this would mean that life insurg 
should seek the weakest in 
ments in order to support fegl 
sections of the economy in theg 
leged interest of the common gow 
instead of the strongest and m 
profitable for the benefit of oury 
icyholders to whom we owe ag 
cific duty. I do not know where 
glacier of governmental encroag 
ment will stop, but I firmly beliey 
that the savings of the people a 
the last thing which should be w. 
cialized so long as we make any pre T HI 
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AND 
COMPETITION 


By oLeroy A. alii 


President, Metropolitan Life 


ople an 

d be sw. 
any pre HE thesis for my remarks on But in looking toward the fu- that at the end of 1947 the various 
© enter this occasion is “Cooperation ture, I think it is equally signifi- State insurance departments listed 
it clear plus Competition—Competition cant and equally heartening that 549 legal reserve life insurance 
dom o! plus Cooperation.” In no business the competitive nature of our busi- companies in their various juris- 
the inf that I know of is there so much of ness will also continue and inten- dictions. This is a substantial in- 
' Of thf competition and, at the same time, sify. None of our activities can crease over the number listed at 
eet will so much of cooperation that does end in so much continuing good the end of 1945. It means a con- 
not minimize the competition as in for our policyholders as honest, tinuously broader base of compe- 
iil the life insurance business. down-to-earth competition. It is tition and leads to a higher calibre 

In the past, I have had frequent probably true that the willingness of management. 

dd chaf occasion to comment on the co- of all segments of our business to The geographical spread of 
peopk® operative nature of this business. discuss with each other certain of those 549 companies is equally im- 
st publy As a matter of fact, more than two our common problems may have pressive. Every state in the Union 
Unite years ago I engaged in some rather given the casual observer the idea except Wyoming has at least one 
nelmin§ extensive research on the subject that competition in life insurance company domiciled within its bor- 
ever and presented my findings before is not as great as it really is. No ders, and all but eight have two or 
agen the Canadian Life Insurance Offi- conclusion could be further from more. Many of these companies 
- in thee cers Association. My conclusion— the truth, and any agent of any limit their activities to some par- 
lating’ and nothing that has happened in company would so testify with feel- ticular region which they serve. 
ing the past two years has led me to ing. Our search for the coopera- They are well and favorably 








change it—was that, while life in- 
surance is the most competitive of 
all businesses, it is also the most 
cooperative. We are justly proud 
of the attitude of “one for all, all 
for one,” which has pervaded the 
business to the public’s interest 
for more years than I can recollect. 
[expect that that cooperation will 
continue in its rightful fields over 
the years to come, and there are 
tertain fields—notably public re- 


tive ideal is based on our joint and 
several duty to serve the public 
interest and to conduct our respec- 
tive companies so as to give no 
occasion for unfair criticism. Be- 
yond that, each company strives 
to make its sales and service at 
least a little better—and, if pos- 
sible, a whole lot better—than its 
competitors’. Speaking for our 
company, we welcome the compe- 
tition of all companies. 


known in their own localities, and 
they use that local recognition to 
build and grow and to compete 
soundly and forcefully. Incidental- 
ly, just by way of comparison, the 
railroad industry, great and wide- 
spread as it is, has only 488 sepa- 
rate corporations in operation, 
automobile makers only 15. 
Another strong point of compe- 
tition is to be found in our varying 
investment philosophies and prac- 


at lif lations, research in medical and One of the measuring rods of tices, which differ widely between 
astite: agency problems, and office man- the competitive nature of a busi- companies. Regardless of policy, 
get i agement—where intensified coop- ness is the number of separate there is the keenest competition in 








eration is bound to result in major 
benefits for the policyholders. 


In view 
note 


companies engaged in it. 
of this, it is significant to 


matters of investment, either in 
(Concluded on Page 48) 
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HILE life insurance sales in 
Wis were very close to the 

all-time record set in the 
previous year and total life insur- 
ance owned reached a new peak at 
$201,000,000,000, those accomplish- 
ments do not fully reflect the prog- 
ress of the business, in the public 
interest, which took place during 
the year. 

Life insurance has always been 
one of the most highly competitive 
businesses. But in the past 12 
months we have seen that the com- 
petition in this business has become 
more keen and on an even broader 
basis than in the past. 

Not only has there been continued 
sales competition, intensified cost 
competition and more product and 
service competition, but there has 
been a yvreatly stimulated invest- 
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ment competition, as the more than 
500 companies in business sought 
new and broader channels for the 
safekeeping of their policyholders’ 
funds; highly developed manage- 
ment competition on all fronts; and 
likewise there has been a renewal 
of sharp competition for the con- 
sumer dollar between all segments 
of the business world, an element 
that has not been with us since the 
days before the war. 

There is also a new sort of compe- 
tition in the world today, that be- 
tween ideologies—the free society 
as against the state-controlled so- 
ciety. Life insurance has played its 
part and is among the vanguard in 
the efforts to prove that our volun- 
tary system of doing business is to 
be preferred over the socialistic 
philosophy that has appeared in 
many parts of the world. 

In the American Life Convention, 
originally an organization of Mid- 
dle-Western and Southern com- 
panies but now comprising 223 
member companies throughout the 
entire United States and Canada, 
we find evidence of this intensified 
competition in every departmental 
activity. No two of our members 
operate on the same investment 
base, no two of them have the same 
portfolios. Each cuts to its own dis- 
tinct pattern. 

Every life insurance company in 


business today has the same genera; 
objectives: to create the maximum 
safety they can for the funds held 
for their policyholders; to secure 
the best possible return on those 
funds and hence reduce the cost of 
insurance to the minimum; and to 
better constantly the product and 
the service which surrounds the 
policies issued. But every company 
has its own individual methods for 
attaining those objectives. 

This competitive attitude has 
been one of the healthy contriby- 
tions to our national economy from 
the life insurance business. Its value 
was Clearly demonstrated this past 
year in the developments in the jn- 
vestment side of life insurance. 
During the year, the total reserves 
of all U. S. life insurance companies 
held, as required by law, for future 
benefit payments, increased by 
three and one-half billion dollars to 
$48,500,000,000. That is a huge 
sum, but it is made up of the indi- 
vidual reserves on the more than 
190,000,000 policies owned by 78,- 
000,000 policyholders in over 500 
separate companies. The average is 
only about $625 per policyholder. 
Nevertheless, the job of putting 
those funds safely to work in the 
economy to earn what they can in 
order to reduce the cost of life in- 
surance to the minimum, is a major 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Mrs. Lillian L. Joseph has not 
only been the leading sales- 
woman for the Home Life but, 
in her 15 years experience, has 
consistently ranked among the 
first ten leaders of the company 
and has qualified as a member in 
the President’s Club beginning 
with her first year after entering 
the business. She qualified for 
the Million Dollar Round Table 
in 1945 and was listed, at that 
time, the leading producer of her 
company throughout the entire 
country. In 1941 she was chair- 
man of the Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table of the associa- 
tion of which she is a life mem- 
ber. Mrs. Joseph is also active 
in the affairs of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York 
City. Last spring she was elected 
to the board of directors of that 
Association. She is also a past 
president of the League of Life 
Insurance Women of New York, 
and has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the leading life in- 
Surance trade journals. 


ANNUM 10 01 OYUN ON OHA TPT 
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doing much to be of invaluable serv- 
ice to our nation and to our country- 
men, for life insurance is the. de- 
fender of the home, the preserver 
of youth, and the refuge for old 
age. 

Of course, there are many quali- 
ties which make for successful life 
underwriting. Of these, one in 
particular stands out. This is serv- 
icing, which I firmly believe is the 
most essential step in successful life 
underwriting. As women under- 
writers, we stand in greater need 
of a full comprehension of the 
servicing angle. Until recent times, 
life insurance was known to be a 
man’s commodity, being chiefly 
sold by men to men. However, to- 
day it is quite apparent that life 
insurance has proved a boon in 
solving many problems confronting 
women. 

These are problems brought about 
by their increased independence in 
the business and professional world, 
as well as by their great contribu- 
tion to the war effort. Women un- 


of Siaseads 


derwriters, thereby, have a splen- 
did opportunity to serve women 
buyers—a type of prospect, which 
until recent years, was relatively 
absent in the insurance market. The 
following article appeared in the. 
New York Times, March 28, of this 
year: “Women bought an estimated 
three billion dollars worth of new 
life insurance in 1946, or 15 per cent 
more than they did in 1945, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance reported. 
The total amount of life insurance 
owned by women rose to a new 
peak estimated at 35 billion dollars.” 

Being a woman, allow me to sug- 
gest the technique to use in selling 
a woman. Impress her with the fact 
that it is just as important to in- 
sure against living too long, as well 
as dying too soon. Explain that 
insurance proceeds are administer- 
ed, that there is no bother of clip- 
ping coupons, or the necessity of 
making decisions regarding invest- 
ments. To date, I have found the 
woman’s market virtually limitless. 

(Centinued on Paye 50) 
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T times like this I would very 

much like to have the faith 

and self-assurance that goes 
with the very young. Now this is 
a true story—It has to do with my 
seven-year-old son and his mother. 
Last year, by practicing what I 
preach, that is by paying my pre- 
miums and spending all the rest, 
I sent them to Florida for a month. 
They were staying in St. Petersburg 
where the Chamber of Commerce 
gives away a paper free on any day 
the sun doesn’t shine. 

I’m not a member of St. Peters- 
burg’s Chamber of Commerce, but 
I understand that they have given 
away an average of only 4% papers 
a year in the past 35 years. Peter, 
my son, heard about this, and he 
wanted a free paper, so at night he 
prayed and prayed well, for a rainy 
day—and what’s more he got it. It 
really rained; the people were afraid 
to leave the hotel and they didn’t 
like the weather and they growled 
about it. Late in the day, the down- 
pour let up a little bit, and the more 
hardy ventured out. Dottie, my wife, 
suggested that she and Peter go for 
a walk; but not he; he wouldn't 
budge. His mother said, “Well, 
Peter, you are not afraid of a little 
rain are you?” He said, “No 
Mamma, I’m not afraid of the rain; 
I’m afraid the people will find out 
who did it.” Now that is the kind of 
faith and confidence I would like to 
have in my own ability, wouldn’t 
you? 

What Makes A Salesman?—What 
kind of characteristics must he have 
and what kind of characteristics 
must the sales manager try to de- 
velop in him? 

Certainly, I don’t know all of 
them, but I know a few, and I be- 
lieve there are certain attributes 
common to most good salesmen. 
Some of these a sales executive can 
spot in a potential salesman, and 
others, not so apparent, can never- 
theless be developed where ex- 
ample and training are of a high 
order. 

I taught school for three years, 
went back to the University, studied 
law «"d was admitted to the bar. 
Then i -tarted selling and I have 
never had a sorry day since I got 
into this profession. I have attended 
teacher’s conventions and Bar Asso- 
ciation meetings, and I can say with 
complete assurance that no associa- 
tion can convene a finer group of 
men than can a good sales organiza- 
tion. This is particularly true of the 
life insurance business, 
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Back in 1934, when I was just a 
beginner in business, I attended the 
National Association’s convention in 
Milwaukee. The men I met, saw and 
heard there convinced me that, if 
they were devoting their lives to 
life insurance, it must be a great 
business. I have never ceased to 
think so. I know of no convention 
in the world that could put a finer 
group of men and women together. 

The first time that thought oc- 
curred to me, I thought I must be 
prejudiced. On investigating it with 
thought, I believe that it is an 
entirely logical conclusion and that 
it is. no exaggeration to say “a true 
salesman is just about as fine a 
human being as anyone who earns 
a living.” 

Now, if this is true, there should 
be some kind of evidence to support 
it; so let us look at a few things a 
good salesman is and does. These 
are either virtues or faults of all 
of us. Since it is as important to 
strengthen a virtue as it is to elimi- 
nate a fault, you may wish to score 
yourself. 

Are they virtues or faults as far 
as you are concerned? 

A grim determination to succeed 








has kept many a salesman from suc- 
cess. Come in with a big smile on 
your face and mean it. If you don't 
you will look like the wolf in Little 
Red Riding Hood. There is enough 
gloom in the world to make every 


gloom chaser welcome, and _ the 
cheerful person is always appte- 
ciated. 


I think it’s the right and natural 
way to be. I think the Good Lom 
intended us to enjoy life and to 
help others enjoy it, and you cant 
do that with a frown on your face 

So smile, darn you, smile—t 
doesn’t cost a dime. 

There are those who say it’s easy 
for little guys and fat men to bk 
cheerful—they have to be. Mayle 
so, but I learned early in life that 
being cheerful pays off. I went from 
a very small town to go to normal 
school in Toronto. This was my fitst 
taste of a big city, and I was very 
much impressed. One day I meta 
very good-looking girl, and ! 
thought I’d like to take her out. S0 
I got up my nerve and asked het. 
I found out it was a good idea, but 
that a lot of other fellows had the 
same idea. However, I had -the in- 
side track in one respect—I used 1 
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SELL 


be invited for dinner every Sunday 
night. 

One time she said to me, “I don’t 
know why it is, but you are the 
only fellow whom Dad invites to 
dinner.” I said—“Well let’s not 
worry about it, but hope it keeps 
up.” That was one night when I had 
no competition. Shortly after she 
said, “I found out why Dad likes 
to have you come for dinner. He 
says you seem to think the world is 
a pretty good place to live in, and 
he always feels better when you 
have gone.” I think there was a 
little double talk there, but I have 
an idea I know what she meant. 

I read a definition of “good will” 
which I think is worth passing on. 
“Good will” is the “disposition of a 
satisfied customer to return and buy 
again where he has been well 
treated,” and that treatment must 
embody as one of it’s chief in- 
gredients “pleasantness.” There is 
no argument about it at all. 

Pleasantness helps to build good 
will, and lack of it destroys it. 


Be Known 


Often a sale is not made for other 
reasons than that the customer 
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mYOURSELF! 


By Graham A. Walter 


Life Underwriter, Toronto, Canada Life 


doesn’t want the goods. A study of 
human behavior shows there are 
certain things the human being dis- 
likes. 

Dr. Laird, an eminent psycholo- 
gist, made a survey of these things; 
here they are: 

(1) Having their routine of work 
or pleasure interrupted. 

(2) Being asked questions. 

(3) Having the initiative taken in 
conversation. 

(4) Any display of knowledge of 
their business or personal affairs. 

(5) Unasked-for help in the mak- 
ing of decisions. 

Now, in making a sale you em- 
ploy every one of those things. We 
resent them all in a stranger, but if 
it is somebody we know well, we 
will let him get away with every 
single one of them, because it is well 
known that people like to do busi- 
ness with people they know. 

If you walk into a barber shop 
and there are five empty chairs and 
a barber behind every one of them, 
and you know only the barber at 
the very end, you will nevertheless 
walk down and sit in his chair 
simply because you know him. 

More and more successful sales- 


men, and professional people too, 
recognize that fact and try to be- 
come well and favorably known. 
Actually, to be successful in any 
walk of life, you must be a sales- 
man. A lawyer must sell the jury; 
a teacher must sell the students that 
work pays; the doctor with the best 
bedside manner wins the quickest 
practice; and more and more pro- 
fessional people are emulating the 
methods of good salesmanship. 

I have a sister who is a doctor 
and a brother who is a lawyer. I 
often mention to them the little 
things they do that I think are sell- 
ing, and I have always been keen 
to note sales practices among pro- 
fessional people. 

I was at a stag party one night, 
and a chap came in a bit late. He 
wasn’t very well known to the 
crowd and he was introduced as 
Dr. Jones. And so, putting my little 
theory to the test, I said to myself, 
“How soon will he tell us whether 
he is a doctor or a dentist?” He had 
scarcely sat down until he said, “I 
am very sorry I was late. I had a 
very difficult extraction to make, 
and my office is away out at Pape 
and Danforth. 

In a half minute he told us he was 
a dentist, and a pretty good one, 
because he could handle a difficult 
extraction; then he went on to locate 
his office for us. The only thing he 
didn’t do was to give us his tele- 
phone number. You know, that 
worked for him—he has been pull- 
ing the teeth of the Walter family 
ever since. 

But he won’t always. No sir, he 
won’t always. Do you know why? 
Because some day he is going to 
retire on a big fat Canada Life 
pension. You see, I got to know 
him, too. 

It is every salesman’s job to be- 
come well and favorably known, 
Everyone should have a project that 
helps in this direction. But it is im- 
portant to be known for the right 
things—and I think it is wise to— 


Be Enthusiastic 


Enthusiasm has a cash value in 
any selling business, but particularly 
in ours. It doesn’t take the place of 
knowledge, but it is a darn good 
substitute, and a person blessed with 
enthusiasm can often be short on 
other things and still make good. 
Enthusiasm simply means putting 
your whole heart into whatever you 
are doing. In Ireland, that home of 
fine thoroughbreds, they have a 
saying that when you are faced with 
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a particularly tough jump, the way 
to get over it is to throw your 
heart over first, and then go after it. 

Dale Carnegie claims that en- 
thusiasm is more important than 
brains. He says that intelligent en- 
thusiasm will bring you enjoyment, 
popularity, money and freedom from 
fatigue. 

Carnegie claims, also, if you want 
to be happy, that you must act 
happy. If you want to be courageous, 
then you must act courageously, and 
if you want to be enthusiastic, then 
you must act enthusiastically. He 
spoke of enthusiasm as emotional 
communication, and he _ quoted 
Lawrence Tibbett as saying that 
ninety-nine per cent of all would- 
be singers who go to New York fail, 
not because they haven’t got good 
voices, but they fail because they 
do nothing to the audience. In other 
words, they lack enthusiasm. A 
little dog, with his thumping tail, 
can often convey more real feeling 
than many a man with a literary 
degree. 

People shy away from enthusiasm 
for fear they may look ridiculous. 
They are afraid to let themselves 
go and really show their feelings. 
Now, I suggest if you have an idea 
that you feel is worthwhile and that 
you want expressed—put it forth 
as if you mean it. People will listen 
to you and respect your idea. 

But enthusiasm alone is _ not 
enough. It’s like the foam on the 
beer—no good to anyone. It must 
be tied up to something solid like— 


Prestige 


Prestige is the quality of being 
well and favorably known. Prestige 
is very important and usually can- 
not be acquired easily or in a hurry. 
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It is something that the con- 
scientious, sincere, generous and 
hard-working man builds up over 
the years. In the older man it helps 
to compensate for the _ vigor, 
strength and hustle of the younger 
men. 

I think its the job of any sales 
manager to help his salesmen ac- 
quire prestige, and speaking per- 
sonally, I think it is one of my 
biggest jobs and I work at it con- 
stantly. 

Prestige, once acquired, reflects 
credit and profit on the individual 
and his company and the acquiring 
of it is a profitable and pleasant 
experience. 

Prestige is too big a subject to be 
covered in a small space. It involves 
so much, For example: 

(1) Being successful in your own 
work. 

(2) The paying of your bills and 
keeping out of debt. 

(3) The places you are seen. 

(4) The people you are seen with. 

(5) The clothes you wear. 

(6) Your own insurance program. 

These and a thousand other things 
tend to indicate whether or not you 
are a substantial character. 

And remember this about prestige 
—it takes time to build it up but it 
can be destroyed by one mis-step— 
one dishonest act. Permanent pres- 
tige is based on integrity. 

The how to build prestige for your 
individual salesmen we leave to 
you. But there are many ways and 
they pay off immediately. 


Be Sincere 

This is my final point and, by all 
odds, the most significant. It means 
believe. Without belief everything 
else is without foundation. And so— 

Believe in yourself; 

Believe in your company; 

Believe in your product. 

I was fortunate in that I believed 
in life insurance before I got into 
it. I believed in it to the point where 
it gave me a whole new philosophy 
of life—a philosophy of life that 
has made it a whole lot pleasanter 
for my wife and family and yes, 
for my friends—as you will see. 

This belief in life insurance came 
about through an aunt of mine. I 
was born and raised in a small town 
and had an aunt from Toronto who 
used to visit us. She was the kind 
of aunt young boys dream about. 
Generous, I now recognize, almost 
to a fault. 

At Christmas time she brought so 
many toys for us that she would 
have to send the bus back to the 
station to pick them up. In the 
summer she would arrive in her 


smart automobile and everybody jp 
town thought she had a lot o 
money. 

During my last year at the Unj. 
versity, when I was going back fo; 
the last semester, I was riding op 
the train with her from Listowe] ty 
Toronto. This was just after the 
Christmas holidays. She was going 





to Florida, as she always did. Per. 
haps it was because I would soon! 


be out in the world trying to make! 


a living that I got into a serious 
conversation with her. I said 
“Auntie Pearl, I don’t know how 
you do it. Everybody thinks you've 
got a lot of money and yet I know 
you haven’t. I know that Grandad 
had to sell his prize horse to put 
you through your last year at Uni- 
versity, and all you have you make 
yourself, and you don’t even work 
long enough in the year to make a 
lot of money. Tell me this, aren't 
you worried about what is going to 
happen to you some day when you 
can’t work or don’t want to be 
bothered working any more?” She 
looked at me and said, “I have two 
life insurance contracts, and I pay 
premiums on them and then I spend 
all the rest, and some day they are 
going to pay me as long as I live, 
and so just as long as I want to, 
I'll be able to go to Florida.” | 
thought that over, and said to my- 
self, some day I am going to own a 
lot of that stuff. 

Then, when I graduated, and 
found there were no jobs available 
and that young lawyers weren't 
making any money at all, I realized 
that I would have to sell something 
and I wondered what it would be, 
and then I thought of my conver- 
sation with my Aunt, and reasoned, 
if you can’t sell something that lets 
people spend more money while 
they are young, and at the same 
time guarantees them a bigger in- 
come when they are old, if you can't 
sell that, you can’t sell anything. 

And so I applied for a job and 
started selling life insurance. | 
found that other people were just as 
interested in that idea as I was and 
that it wasn’t hard to sell. 

I put my theory into practice im- 
mediately and bought a horse. | 
figured that I had a right to buy a 
horse because I knew the right way 
to save money, and so it has been 
ever since. Whenever I want any- 
thing, if I can buy a life insurance 
policy to go along with it, I don’t 
feel a bit extravagant. 

It was a funny thing about that 
horse. My manager never seemed to 
like him. He just never got to know 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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THOSE EXTRA 
POLICIES 


SHALL not deal with extensive 

programming nor with elab- 

orate estates but will cover 
actual results from everyday use 
of simple, clear and consise pro- 
grams on individual types that pro- 
duce business year in and year out 
on a minimum of calls and inter- 
views. 

I am assuming that you have your 
prospects; that you are calling on 
either old policy-holders on whom 
you have a rather complete record; 
or that you are working a salary 
savings nest where salaries and ages 
of new employees are available; or 
that you have a referred list of men 
who have been promoted to execu- 
tive positions, who have come into 
estates or who have made money 
during the war. In fact, you have 
already qualified your prospects. 

Then what do you expect your 
program to do? I want mine to give 
my prospect a clear picture of what 
this policy will do for him and his 
family; I want to hold his attention 
through the eye as well as through 
the ear; I want to meet his objec- 
tions before he asks me; I want to 
show the flexibility of life insurance 
versus any other investment; I 
want him to understand the long 
range down through the years; I 
want him to feel, with pride, that 
this was prepared for him person- 
ally; and I want to watch his re- 
actions and then re-cap and re- 
emphasize the most _ interesting 
points so as to drive for action and 
a close. I want his decision after 
hot more than two interviews. 

Suppose we select a few types 
that we encounter each day in our 
soliciting. 

Social Security 


In a salary savings group under 
Social Security, it is amazing that 
90 per cent of them have no con- 


ception as to the value of these 
benefits to them or to their families. 
They are interested when _ ap- 
proached, so it is easy to get action 
and cooperation. I prefer to have 
my prospect help me figure his 
benefits, rather than to use a ready- 
made calculator. It starts the mo- 
mentum. I use three sheets. The 
first page is to figure his primary 
benefit; the second to show the 
monthly income to his’ family 
should he pass away and his Own 
retirement benefit at age 65. On 
the third sheet I list his family, 
their names and ages, the cash 
clean-up fund needed and the mini- 
mum monthly income _ required. 
Then I apply his social security 
benefits and his present life in- 
surance. How natural it is to go 
right into the additional life insur- 
ance needed. The cash clean-up 
fund is simple. 

For the monthly income, I prefer 
the ordinary life with additional 
term rider, rather than the regular 
family income policy, because if 
my client becomes uninsurable he 
can convert the term portion to 


permanent insurance, or if he be- 
comes permanently disabled, the 
waiver of premium on the term 
will convert it to ordinary life 


automatically at the end of the 
term period. An additional retire- 
ment income rider can be added to 
the ordinary life portion, which 
will give him later in life the 
privilege of converting, for differ- 
ence of reserves only, into a re- 
tirement income for himself and 
hold the present rates at present 
age. It is flexible: it protects his 
family now; the term protects his 
insurability later; and the conver- 
sion retirement rider will give him 
old age income at a minimum of 
cost. This man begins to see a com- 
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Life Underwriter 
Great National Life 
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Miss Dulaney, an agent for the 
Great National Life has in Dallas, 
long been active in life under- 
writers’ association affairs. She 
has served as treasurer, secretary. 
and director of the Dallas Asso- 
ciation. She is a life member of 
the’ Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table and of the 
Great National’s President’s Club. 
Obtaining the CLU designation 
in 1936, Cora Dulaney is now on 
the executive board of the Dallas 
Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. She has qualified seven 
years for the Leaders Round 
Table of Texas and has won her 
company’s Efficiency Cup nine 
years. For the past three years 
she has qualified for the National 
Quality Award and is a member 
of the Great National’s Top Club. 
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plete picture of what life insurance 
can do for him. He may take only a 
part of the program, but he is a re- 
peat customer. 


Key Man Insurance 


Situations will develop among our 
policy holders that will create an 
opportunity for key man insurance. 
The situations naturally will be in- 
dividual but the need of life in- 
surance will be similar in most 
cases. A short, concise summary of 
the advantages of life insurance 
coverage on an important officer, 
a manager, an engineer, or a de- 
signer will give a nucleus from 
which to work and will organize 
the interview. 

A typical case developed for me 
in June. I had previously sold a 
young man personal insurance. His 
father-in-law passed leaving his 
estate to his wife and his two 
daughters. The bulk of the estate 
was two retail dry-goods stores. 
The boy had had three years ex- 
perience as assistant buyer. He 
was named manager of the stores 
and executor of the estate. The 
first page of program outlined a 
$50,000 ordinary life payable to the 
firm on an income tax free basis. 
It listed cash and loan values, paid- 
up insurance and had attached a 
conversion rider which would give 
the corporation an option of con- 
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$500 per month at age 65, for the 
purpose of retiring this manager, 
should they need to do so. 

On the second page a few of the 
special benefits both to the corpora- 
tion and to the insured were briefly 
listed as follows: 


Corporation Benefits 


(1) $50,000—Cash, income tax 


free in case the manager passes 
away. 
(2) Immediate strengthening of 


the firms credit with banks and 
manufacturers. 

(3) The cash values will be an 
increasing asset—so far not sub- 
ject to income taxes. 

(4) In case of a depression, a 
loan is available against the cash 
values, when money might be al- 
most impossible to obtain. 

(5) In later years should the 
corporation wish to replace him as 
manager with a younger man, they 
could exercise the conversion priv- 
ilege in the policy to purchase an 
annuity for him. 


Insured’s Benefits 


(1) The insured might have an 
agreement with the corporation to 
continue his salary after his death 
to his widow for a limited time. 
The corporation would receive the 
$50,000 tax free but could make 
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verting to a retirement income of 





deductions from their income 
for salary continued to the widy 
(2) Should the corporation } 
dissolved, the insured could py 
chase the $50,000 insurance for 4 
cash value and continue to ,; 
premiums based on present age a 
retain the conversion rider for } 
own retirement. This could bp 
decided savings over purchasiy 
new insurance at an older age, 
I used practically this same py 
gram 18 months ago on a you, 
women designer age 40. She y 
designer for one of Dallas’ leagiy 
dress manufacturing concerns, 
has a nice salary and her boy 


on a percentage basis runs well yw 
in five figures. After arranging he 
I ordered of 
a suby 


personal insurance, 
on the same examination, 
stantial third party insurance poligy 
made payable to her firm, and askej 
her permission to meet the pre 
dent of the corporation and dis 


insurance on her life payable t@ 


the firm. I assured her that I woul 
make it plain that it was my sy 
gestion and not hers. He kept th 
program to discuss with the othe 
officers and took the insurance “ 
the second interview. 


Employed or Career Women 


All women are interested in mf! 


tirement income whether they a 


employed by some firm or whethef 4 
they own their own business. Som ' 


may have dependents that must b: 
provided for first, but for these th 
conversion rider for retirement #- 
tached to the ordinary life policy 
lays the foundation for their ow 


independence when their respon 
sibilities are over. 
There has been much discussion 


of the difficulty of selling the 
women’s market. I find them ne 
more difficult to sell than me 


They do like to know what the 
are buying and here your program 
can do a marvelous job for yo 
Whether we sell them or not é& 
pends upon our own presentation 
Of all our prospects, they need: 
definite program in the form of: 
clearly stated outline of the policy 
and its options. I want this plc 
gram on neatly bordered paper with 
all figures typed in red—for neat 
ness and attractiveness. I want the 
first division to show what it wil 
do for her if she lives—her income 
any year that she begins from ag 
55 to age 65. I want the secon 
division to show the options ané 
values if she is forced to stop pay 
ing her premiums; to show her tial 
the income at maturity will be pm 
rated according to the number of 
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ncome premiums she has paid with no 
he widyplosses. Let the third division state 
oration ygclearly the amount payable to her 
ould pypfamily in case of her death. Have 
Ce for athe fourth division show the cost, 
e to pgeboth annually and on a monthly 
nt age gpbank draft basis. When the sale is 






















der for ;gmade, enclose a copy of the pro- 
Ould bp Jgram in the policy jacket, and you 
purchagpg will be surprised in after years to 


ler age invariably find the program with 


Same prop the policy. 


1 a youy Broken Homes 
She y 


4 ‘ p r 
as’ leading For years we have thought of 
life insurance as an ideal solution 


-erns. Sh 2 X 
her bong for family protection, a replace- 
1s wel] yment for business losses, educa- 


tional funds for children and in- 
comes for old age, but today we 
are faced with another very com- 
mon situation—the divorced couple 
and askef and the child. These cases are cer- 
the presi tainly individual and often-times 
nd discus very complicated, but as life in- 
ayable jy surance has solved every other sit- 
it I wold uation, why not this? 

my sug A few years ago I wrote a man 
kept thg.a ten year term to cover indebted- 
the othes ness in the purchase of his partner’s 
interest in the business. I tried each 
year to convert this to permanent 
insurance with no success. At the 
Yomen fend of four years he had liquidated 
1d in mgthe debt and decided that he did 
they anf not need this additional life insur- 
whethef ance. In the meantime he and his 
ss. Som wife had separated but were not 
divorced on account of division of 
under Texas Community 
ment if Property Laws. (As you in Com- 
e policyp mon Law States convert over to 
eir ow} Community Property Status, you 
respon} Will find new situations to face.) 
In presenting my program that 
iscussion) year, I played up prominently in 
ing th case of his death, a monthly in- 
hem nj} come of $175, income tax free, 20 
mn menf years and life to his only child, 
iat theyf 2 daughter in her twenties. It was 
rogram} the income tax feature and the con- 
‘or you} trol of that much of his estate that 
not a converted this term to ordinary life. 
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tation Case No. 2: A war marriage, a 
need :§ divorce, a baby girl age 3, and the 
m of 2) husband married again and unwill- 
» poliyf 2g to help support the child. The 
is pn} Sandmother in her late 40’s took 
er with} $20,000 life insurance payable to 
r neat her daughter on monthly income 
ant theg F life, 20 years certain. Since the 
it -wil baby was a minor, should the policy 
incomep “COME a claim and the little 

mother also pass away, the father 
ee a" of the child by all rights would 
“a become the legal guardian. To off- 
S u 


_} set that contingency, the grand- 
p 7 mother had a trustee appointed. In 
er WE the event of the death of her 


e PME daughter, the first National Bank 
ber “f and the sister of the insured were 
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appointed joint trustees of the tirement Income policy maturing at 
grandchild’s estate until she reached age 60 on her own life, and a $5,000 
age 21. Ordinary Life with Conversion 

Case No. 3: Mother and father Rider for retirement at 60. She 


divorced, two children, boy age 5 
and girl age 3. The father was 
amply able and more than willing 
to support his children. Under the 
Givorce decree the father was to 
pay $150.00 per month (child sup- 
port) until the youngest child was 
age 18. The mother was made the 
legal guardian according to the de- 
cree. That gave her an insurable 
interest in the life of her ex-hus- 
band for the support of her children. 
From oil royalties that she owned, 
she purchased $23,000 fifteen year 
term on the ex-husband. This policy 
was made payable to her leaving 
the options of settlement open for 
her choice. The two children, with 
the bank as trustee, were named as 
contingent beneficiaries. So whether 
the father lives or dies his obliga- 
tion to his two children will be 
carried out. 

In addition she purchased a $10,- 
000 Twenty Year Endowment on 
each child with herself as payor and 
naming herself as irrevocable bene- 
ficiary. Should reverses come, this 
could be used as an educational 
policy when each child reached age 
18 

She also purchased a $5,000 Re- 


made these two $5,000 policies pay- 
able to the children monthly until 
1965 and named her new husband 
and the bank as co-trustees. 

These programs were discussed 
with her fiancee prior to their 
marriage so as to give her control 
of her policies. 

While the above programs may 
seem individual, yet they are ap- 
plicable to similar types. In most 
cases they can be followed with not 
too much waste of time. 

They give our client a clear pic- 
ture of what we are proposing for 
him. They save his time and ours. 
They bring worth-while referred 
leads. They sell larger policies for 
us and certainly maintain a very 
high record of persistency. 

Those of you who write educa- 
tional insurance can sometimes find 
a good reason to send for an extra 
if you will only look around a little 
bit or ask a few questions. 

On one occasion I solicited a man 
who has a wife and a 2-year old son. 
Not knowing very much about him 
I suggested he provide an educa- 
tional fund for his son; he to be 
the insured, and his son the bene- 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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STEPPING 
STONES 


10 


SUCCESS 


STARTED selling life insurance 


on December 27, 1929 in order 
to make a living. Now I am 
living life insurance. Now I sell 


assist my client in 
through the 


interviews to 
solving his problem 
medium of life insurance. You 
might ask me where the distinc- 
tion is, and my answer would be, 
“In my own thinking, in my own 
attitude, in my own approach to the 
philosophy of the value of life in- 
surance.” I started out by selling 
life insurance policies; now I sell 
the service that life insurance pro- 


vides. I sell ideas that will create 
happiness, contentment and peace 
of mind. I believe that the fol- 


lowing case will illustrate my point: 

About four years ago a very dear 
friend of mine, a wealthy widow, 
came in to see me. She told me 
that she had just received $25,000 
as the last rayment on a piece of 
property that she had sold. She 
also told me that she had been pay- 
ing $350 a month on a mortgage 
which was now fully paid. She then 
said to me that she would like me 
to tell her what to do with the 
$25,000 and the $350 a month that 
she was accustomed to paying out. 
After a few minutes of consider- 
ation I suggested to her that she 
buy Government Bonds. She was 
a little amazed at that recommen- 
dation and asked if there wasn’t 
something that she could buy in life 
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insurance. I told her that I was sure 
that there was, but that I would 
have to give that a considerable 
amount of study before I could 
recommend what she should do. 
About two weeks later I called her 
and told her that I had a plan all 
set up for her. She came up to 
my office and I went over the en- 
tire plan with her. This is what 
I proposed to her: 

“You are 52 years of age and you 
have three children. Your son is 
married, one daughter is of marri- 
ageable age and another daughter 
about ready to go to college. I 
want you to use the $25,000 for a 
$25,000 Single Premium 15-Year En- 
dowment, and the first annual pre- 
mium on $30,000 of Retirement In- 
come at 65. This will take care of 
your present $25,000, and the $350 
a month that you are accustomed 
to paying out. 

“In addition to this, I want you 
to have the privilege, which is en- 
joyed by very few people, of having 
your children enjoy your money 
while you are still alive instead of 
making them wait until you die. 
You can do this by creating three 
living trusts to terminate when you 
attain age 65, for each one of your 
children, and giving to these trusts 
all of your assets excepting the 
amount needed to pay the $30,000 
of life insurance each year, and 
another $25,000 that I want you to 


By A 
Jack _ a 


Agent, Milwaukee 
Massachusetts Mutual 


A life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, Jack Nuss- 
baum has long been an active 
member of the Life Underwriters 
Association. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion and, at present, is serving as 
national committeeman from that 
group. He is also present vice- 
president of the Wisconsin State 
Association. A native of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, Jack Nussbaum 
entered the life insurance busi- 
ness late in the year of 1929 with 
his present company the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in Milwaukee. 
Being a complete stranger in the 
community, he started out using 
the cold canvass method. At the 
end of his first year he finished 
with a total paid for business of 
$253,000. For the past 17 years, 
Mr. Nussbaum has been up 
among his company’s first 100 
leaders and for almost 12 years 
he has been in the company’s 
“Spotlight,” which is to say that 
he has paid for a minimum of 
$20,000 each and every month 
during that time. 


HANNON 


keep out and use for emergencies 
If this plan is followed through, you 
will find yourself in this situation 
at age 65; you will have $25,000 in 
cash and $320 a month from your 
15-Year endowment and $30,000 re- 
tirement income, and this $320 a 
month will last for 30 years. On 
the day that you get your first 
check of $320 your children will 
become owners of their individual 
trusts to do as they prefer. You 
can afford to do this because you 
will never run out of income. This 
is my recommendation.” 

When the entire plan was un- 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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HERE seems to be, in life in- We have to seek out the strangers. Of course, I am thinking spe- 
T surance circles today, a state of Don’t let us ever believe that cifically of the 1948 Federal Revenue 
mind which is assuming that selling life insurance is going to be Act which went into effect as of 
the selling of life insurance is tend- more difficult. I don’t say that it April 2, 1948. It suggests an idea so 
ing toward increased resistance; in ever will be easier. But anyone with arresting, it will cause a busy man 
prief, that it is going to get more the most superficial knowledge of to think with you constructively 
dificult. If there is warrant for general conditions and knowing life about protection of his family and 
such belief, I confess I am unable insurance’s application to the tax estate. There are notably three fields 
to accept it. The facts point the situation of recent development of approach for us underwriters, 
m other way. (and we all have that information) insofar as the 1948 Revenue Act 
We life insurance underwriters would see there is a wide road open bears on our work. These are: (1) 
are not trained to view an objective for intelligent, aggressive, coopera- Income Tax; (2) Estate Tax; (3) 
in terms of its being easy or hard tive selling. Gift Tax. 
to reach. We know that we sell a That road is not for sirollers. It These three we can use in our 
service which is rewarding to the is not for order takers. But the field toward the estate planning 
purchaser of insurance. We know traveler who is_ prepared, who which can be applied to any man 
that if we do enough successful makes a point of preparing himself who possesses an estate of over 
selling, we not only benefit these to guide a prospect he is convinced $60,000. 
purchasers of insurance, but do very needs him—that traveler, that life Let’s take it for granted that 
well by ourselves. insurance underwriter can travel almost any prospect whom you con- 
ae The problem is as simple as that. high, wide and handsome. (Continued on Page 57) 
Million | The work may be difficult, demand- , 
Nuss- ing effortful persistence, but the 
active | problem is simple. 
vriters We all seek advice. But when- 
presi- ever I think of that word “advice” 
ssocia- | | remember a letter addressed to 
mg as | the editor of the “Times”. Its writer 
n that quoted his grandfather as having 
vice- | said. “If you want to be popular, 
State | never give anybody advice. Just 
Glas- | wait—and offer your sympathy.” 
baum A bitter story like that has its 
busi- | modern supplement. Today the 
) with | wise-crack simply says that advice 
fassa- | i; what older folks give younger 
kee. | ones when it is too late to use it 
in the themselves. 
using Fortunately, in life insurance it’s 
it the | never too late. Opportunity ever 
ished | beckons. But it has to be grasped. 
sss Of | No one present expects, or ever 
years, | expected, or ever will expect, 
} UP | strangers to look you up, seek you 
; 100 ut, and say they want to buy some 
oon life insurance. I don’t need to tell 
anys | you that it doesn’t work that way. 
that | The job is the other way around. 
m of 
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First Field Assistant, Manhattan Life 
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Lif Gemrance Aad 
MARITAL DEDUCTION 


INCE the enactment of the 
5 Revenue Act of 1948, there has 

been considerable doubt as to 
how life insurance settlements 
should be arranged in order to take 
advantage of the marital deduction 
provision of the new law. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has now issued proposed regula- 
tions interpreting the new act, and 
while some of the uncertainties will 
be clarified when the final draft is 
published, nevertheless, it would 
appear that a few problems will 
still remain unanswered. 

Briefly stated, the marital deduc- 
tion is limited to one-half of the 
adjusted gross estate. Hence, if a 
husband or wife should die leaving 
a total gross estate of $210,000, and 
if the debts and final expenses 
amounted to $10,000, the adjusted 
gross estate would be $200,000. 
Under the law, a maximum of one- 
half of this amount, or $100,000, 
could be left to the surviving 
spouse free from the Federal estate 
tax. Naturally, this deduction ap- 
plies if the property is left outright 
to the surviving spouse, but, if the 
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property is left in trust, certain 
conditions must be met in order to 
obtain this marital deduction: 

(1) The surviving spouse must 
be entitled for life to all the income 
from the corpus of the trust. 

(2) Such income must be pay- 
able annually or at more frequent 
intervals. 

(3) The surviving spouse must 
have the power, exercisable in favor 
of himself or herself, or of his or 
her estate, to appoint the entire 
corpus free of the trust. 

(4) Such power in the surviving 
spouse must be exercisable by such 
spouse alone and, whether exercis- 
able by will or during life, must be 
exercisable in all events. 

(5) The corpus of the trust must 
not be subject to a power in any 
other person to appoint any part 
thereof to any person other than 
the surviving spouse. 

The foregoing conditions apply 
more or less in the same manner 
to life insurance proceeds held by 
the insurance company under set- 
tlement agreements. For example: 

(1) The surviving spouse must 


dy fe orvest e 
Morton 


Analyst and Advisor 
in Estate and Tax Matters 


be entitled to all amounts payatj 
under such contract during his m 
her life. 

(2) The proceeds must be he 
by the insurer subject to an agra 
ment either to pay the proceeds j 
installments, or to pay inter 
thereon, annually or more frequen 
ly, commencing not later than | 
months after the decedent’s death 

(3) The surviving spouse mis 
have the power, exercisable in fay 
of himself or herself, or of his w 
her estate, to appoint all amoun 
held by the insurer under such co 
tract. 

(4) Such power in the surviving 
spouse must be exercisable by suc) 
spouse and, whether exercisable }) 
will or during life, must be exerci: 
able in all events. 

(5) The amounts payable unde 
such contract must not be subje: 
to a power in any other person t 
appoint any part thereof to ay 
person other than the survivin 
spouse. 

The proposed regulations has th 
following to say in regard to th 
foregoing five conditions: 

“In the case of a life insurance 
endowment, or annuity contrac 
under which payments by the ip 
surer did not commence until after 
the decedent’s death, the above 
stated conditions (1) to (5), i 
clusive, are not satisfied unless al 
amounts payable under the contract 
are either payable to the surviving 
spouse or subject to her power to 
appoint. However, in the case @ 
a contract under which payments 
by the insurer commenced prior t0 

the decedent’s death, it is sufficient 
if conditions (1) to (5), inclusive, 
became effective upon the det 
dent’s death, with respect to the 
entire amount of proceeds the 
remaining in the hands of the 
insurer. 

“Conditions (1) and (2) are sat- 
isfied if, under the terms of the 
contract, the spouse has the right 
exercisable annually (or more fre 
quently) to require distribution 
herself in installments of the pre 
ceeds, or interest on the proceeds, 
as the case may be, and otherwise 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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VEN the soft notes of Silent Night, Holy Night coming through the 
hidden amplifier in the Second Avenue Rathskeller, didn’t dis- 
courage my disconcerting friend, Fred Voice. He still approached 
every life insurance problem with his boxing gloves on. 
“J don’t suppose,” he challenged, “that you would possibly remem- 
ber something I predicted three years ago.” 
“| don’t even remember some of the things you predicted three 





minutes ago,” was my flat-footed attempt at repartee. 

“Let’s leave the half-baked humor for our drunken neighbors at 
the next table,” he answered. “You must remember that I offered 
to bet 3 to 1 that the new compulsory service fee contracts with 
accompanying unvesting of four or five renewal commissions, 
wouldn’t be compulsory by Jan. 1, 1951.” 

I very reluctantly admitted that I did remember and added “What 
about it?” 

“What about it?” he repeated. “Only this—I bet my Director of 
Agencies $300 to $100, and my General Agent $150 to $50, and I 
wouldn’t sell my chances of winning 150 bucks for 125. That's how 
sure I am that I was right three year ago.” 

I told him to keep pitching while I wrestled with my pig’s knuckle. 

“Do you know,” he went on, “that the whispered opposition of a 
few hundred agents has now increased to a roar of such strength 
that even home office people hear it? And some of the yelling is 
coming from the most respected and most productive agents. Home 
offices can’t even make believe any more that the opposition is either 
crack-pot or red.” 

It wasn’t the first time that I found Fred much more interesting 
than my food. “Fred,” I said, “tell me what the home offices are 
thinking. What are they likely to do?” 

“Well,” he answered, “the first thing to remember is that home 
office executives are like any other class of executives. Some think 
and the others make believe they do. Those who are thinking know 
that the new contract was a mistake and will have to be changed. 
They’re simply looking for a graceful way of doing it. You see, the 
arguments of the opposition are not merely louder, they’re more 
substantial. Originally, the argument was on a moral basis. It’s 
wrong to tie a man up. It’s economic slavery. You know the kind 
of stuff that was tossed around. Now, some people have figured out 
how much is involved in these service fees and when you know that 
you start wondering why it is necessary to off-set it by the unvesting 
of renewal commissions. Really, the amount is no great shakes.” 

“How much is it?” I asked. 

“It varies with different companies,” Fred answered, “but on the 
average I’d say the annual cost is no more than 2 per cent of the 
annual dividend. In other words, if the policyholders paid the price 
in reduced dividends, a $100 dividend would become $98, and a $10 
dividend would be $9.80.” 

“Do you think the policyholders should cover the cost?” I asked 
him. 

“Of course,” he answered. “In every business in the United States 
the consumer pays for service and for security and pensions for 
employees. Isn’t it absurd for us in the life insurance business, the 
business that has always preached the gospel of employee benefits, 
the business that has led the attack against dependence in old age, 
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to say that its workers must pay for their own security, while in all Cc. L. U. 
other business the public pays?” 
I admitted that this made sense, but frankly I still wasn’t at all 
sure that the new agents’ contracts would be changed, “Let’s go back 
to your bet,” I said. “What odds will you give me that the contract 
will be changed?” 
Fred, who would gladly set fire to Manhattan Island, if it would 
help win an argument, suddenly became a sportsman. e 
“No odds,” he answered, “I won’t bet on a sure thing.” 
WWMM LNA IUNLINUTOMUNILIIEUTOUATI AIMEE SR SV ANOLON LLU OR 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
such installments or interest is to 
be accumulated and held by the in- 
surer pursuant to the terms of the 
contract. The requirement that 
payment must commence ‘not later 
than thirteen months after the de- 
cedent’s death will not be consid- 
ered as violated solely by reason of 
a provision that proof of death 
must be submitted before the first 
payment is made, except in cases 
involving unreasonable delay in 
submission of such proof. Condi- 
tion (2) is satisfied where interest 
on the proceeds is payable, annu- 
ally or more frequently, for a term, 
or until the occurrence of a speci- 
fied event, following which the pro- 
ceeds are to be paid in installments. 

“In determining whether the 
terms of the contract satisfy condi- 
tions (3), (4), and (5), the prin- 
ciples stated in paragraph (c) of 
this section are applicable. (Edi- 
tor’s note: Paragraph (c) relates 
to trusts with power of appoint- 
ment in the surviving spouse.) It 
is sufficient for the purposes of con- 
dition (3) if the surviving spouse 
has the unqualified power, exercis- 
able in favor of herself or her 
estate, to appoint all amounts held 
by the insurer which are payable 
after her death. Such power to ap- 
point need not extend to install- 
ments or interest which will be 
paid to such spouse during her life. 
An example of a power which is not 
exercisable by the surviving spouse 
in all events, as required under con- 
dition (4), is a power under a 
policy of insurance on the dece- 
dent’s life which may not be effec- 
tively exercised by such spouse un- 
less she is living at the time the 
insurer receives proof of the death 
of the insured.” 

It is important to note that in 
determining whether the terms of 
a life insurance settlement satisfy 
conditions (3), (4), and (5), which 
relate to powers of appointment, 
the principles pertaining to trusts 
will be applicable. In regard to 
trusts with power of appointment 
in the surviving spouse, the pro- 
posed regulations provide: 

“In order to satisfy condition 
(3), the power of the surviving 
spouse to appoint the entire corpus 
free of the trust must fall within 
one of the following categories: 

“(i) a power so to appoint exer- 
cisable in her own favor at any 
time during life (as, for example, 
an unlimited power to invade). 

“(ii) a power so to appoint exer- 
cisable in favor of her estate. 

“(iii) a combination of the pow- 
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ers described under (i) and (ii). 
For example, the surviving spouse 
may until she attains the age of 
50 years have a power to appoint to 
herself and thereafter have a power 
to appoint to her estate. However, 
condition (4) is not satisfied un- 
less irrespective of when the sur- 
viving spouse may die any amounts 
remaining unpaid will at the time 
of her death be subject to one or 
the other such power. 

“The power in the surviving 
spouse must be a power to appoint 
the corpus to herself as unqualified 
owner or to appoint the corpus as a 
part of her estate, that is, to dis- 
pose of it to whomsoever she 
pleases. Thus, if the surviving 
spouse entered into an agreement 
with the decedent to exercise the 
power only in favor of their issue, 
condition (3) is not met. The trust 
will not be regarded as failing to 
satisfy condition (3) merely be- 
cause takers in default of the sur- 
viving spouse’s exercise of the 
power are designated by the dece- 
dent. The decedent may provide 
that, in default of exercise of the 
power, the trust shall continue for 
an additional period. 

“In order for condition (4) to be 
satisfied, the power in the surviv- 
ing spouse to appoint the corpus to 
herself or to her estate must be 
exercisable without the joinder or 
consent of any other person. In ad- 
dition, such power, if exercisable 
during her life, must be fully exer- 
cisable at any time during life, or, 
if exercisable by will, must be fully 
exercisable irrespective of the time 
of her death. An example of a 
power which will not satisfy condi- 
tion (4) is a power exercisable by 
the spouse unless she shall remarry. 

“The trust will fail to satisfy 
condition (5) if the decedent cre- 
ated a power in the trustee, or in 
another person, to invade the 
corpus of the trust for the benefit 
of any person other than the sur- 
viving spouse. However, only pow- 
ers in other persons which are in 
opposition to that of the surviving 
spouse will cause the trust to fail 
to satisfy condition (5). For exam- 
ple, assume that a decedent created 
a trust, designating his surviving 
spouse as income beneficiary for 
life and as donee of a power to ap- 
point the corpus. The decedent 
further provided that in the event 
the surviving spouse should die 
without having exercised the power, 
the trust should continue for the 
life of his son with power in such 
son to appoint the corpus. Since 
the power in the son could become 


exercisable only after the death of 
the surviving spouse, the trust js 
not regarded as failing to Satisfy 
condition (5).” 

An analysis of the law and the 
proposed regulations would seem to 
indicate that life insurance pro. 
ceeds would qualify for the marita| 
deduction under the following con- 
ditions: 

(1) If the proceeds are payable 
to the spouse in a single sum. Con- 
tingent beneficiaries may be desig- 
nated to receive the proceeds in any 
manner desired in the event the 
spouse does not survive the insured. 

(2) If the spouse is given an un- 
limited power to withdraw the pro- 
ceeds at any time during life. [It 
would even appear that the interest 
on the proceeds, and possibly in- 
stallments, could be made payable 
to a beneficiary other than the 
spouse, and that the proceeds would 
still qualify for the marital deduc- 
tion if the spouse were given an 
unlimited power of withdrawal. In 
any event, contingent beneficiaries 
may be designated to receive the 
proceeds in any manner desired in 
case the spouse does not survive 
the insured or should the spouse 
fail to exercise the power of with- 
drawal. 

(3) If the spouse is to receive 
all of the income from the proceeds 
for life and is given an unrestricted 
power of appointment over the pro- 
ceeds at subsequent death. Con- 
tingent beneficiaries may be desig- 
nated to receive the proceeds in any 
manner desired in the event the 
spouse does not survive the insured 
or should the spouse fail to exercise 
the power of appointment at subse- 
quent death. 

While the foregoing general 
analysis of the law and the pro- 
posed regulations would seem to 
cover a majority of life insurance 
settlements, nevertheless, addition- 
al difficulties may arise in many 
cases: 

If only a portion of the proceeds 
of a policy are to be made payable 
in a manner so as to qualify for the 
marital deduction, the remaining 
proceeds of the particular contract 
to be made payable otherwise, there 
would seem to be some doubt as to 
whether such an arrangement could 
be accomplished. 

The proposed regulations per- 
taining to life insurance provide 
that the surviving spouse must 
have the power to appoint “all 
amounts held by the insurer under 
such contract.” However, the regu- 
lations also state that the principles 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


DALLAS: Latest company ar- 
rival in this Texas city is the 
Robert E. Lee Life Insurance Com- 
pany which moved its home office 
up from Houston via San Antonio 
not long ago. The company bought 
a building at 5838 Live Oak Street 
in Dallas as its home office and is 
remodeling it in the style of a 
Southern colonial mansion. The 
organization was formed in 1946 
as a mutual life and accident com- 
pany, but became a stock company 
about a year ago and now writes 
life, accident and health, hospital- 
ization and polio policies. Business 
is written on both participating 
and non-participating plans. I saw 
this company get started and vis- 
ited its offices at that time, so was 
pleased to see it begin the climb 
to the top. E. E. Brown is presi- 
dent; J. M. Hopkins is vice-presi- 
dent; George Conger is general 
counsel; E. S. Brown is secretary; 
and M. B. Gammill is consulting 
actuary. If more and more insur- 
ance company home offices con- 
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tinue to locate in Dallas, the city 
will give both Hartford and Des 
Moines a run for their money. 
Surely, if Des Moines is the in- 
surance capital of the Middle 
West, Dallas is the insurance capi- 
tal of the Southwest. At a quick 
guess right now, I'd say that there 
are close to 70 company home of- 
fices in Dallas for all classes of 
insurance. 


SEATTLE: A few days ago, I 
stopped off in this fine Washing- 
ton metropolis to call on some of 
the life company executives whom 
| had not seen in recent months. 
Also, I wanted a close look at the 
operations of the Federal Old Line 
Insurance Company which has its 
home office here and which has 
managed to grow in strength and 
in volume of business despite con- 
tinuing “differences” with the 
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State insurance commissioner. As 
this is written, the company has 
estopped the commissioner from 
interfering in its affairs and the 
next move seems to be a hearing 
on this via the appeal route. Cer- 
tainly no one can accuse the Wash- 
ington insurance department of 
lack of supervision in this in- 
stance. The commissioner has had 
his own representative in the com- 
pany’s offices every day for about 
ten months of each of the past 
nine years! Meanwhile, the com- 
pany has gained strength and has 
received considerable publicity— 
some of it adverse, to be sure, but 
with a favorable cumulative effect. 
I don’t mind telling you that the 
office of insurance commissioner in 
Washington is elective, not ap- 
pointive, and that the long-incum- 
bent, Hon. W. A. Sullivan, was 
reelected at the same time that 
President Harry Truman turned 
the pollsters into pallbearers of a 
lost cause. Driving force behind 
the Federal Old Line is J. R. Ciss- 
na, chairman of the board. Jack 
was a successful attorney before 
he took the helm of the company, 
and that legal training has stood 
him in good stead ever since. He 
is very much modern-minded and 
is willing to try procedures that— 
however unorthodox —seem_ to 
promise profitable expansion. 


SALT LAKE CITY: Snuggled 
into the Wasatch Mountains, this 
is one of my best-liked municipali- 
ties in the whole country. I like 
the way the Mormon business men 
go about their affairs. They have 
a dignity about their beliefs which 
is difficult to match anywhere. 
Also, their sense of trusteeship, 
regarding insurance, is highly de- 
veloped and bears the kind of fruit 
which is to the benefit of the pub- 
lic. Having a cup of morning cof- 
fee with such men as Harry Sy- 
phus, home-office general agent of 
the Beneficial Life; Clyde Summer- 
hays, agency vice-president of that 
company; Virgil Smith, its actu- 
ary; George Cannon, its public 
relations director, and _ others, 
brings you not only the good cof- 
fee which is served by the Temple 





Square Hotel, but a wealth of in- 
formation about life insurance 
conditions and _ possibilities in 
Utah and the surrounding area. 
These people know their people! 
As I found out when I called on 
Kenneth W. Cring, agency super- 
intendent of the Pacific National 
Life in that company’s home of- 
fice in Salt Lake City. Ken, like 
the other top men in life insur- 
ance in Utah, has his finger on the 
pulse of the market. The compa- 
nies there do not, necessarily, wish 
to set the world on fire. They just 
do their jobs well and thoroughly 
—without too much fanfare and 
with the degree of integrity which 
has built life insurance in the 
United States to its high pinnacle 
of service to humanity. 


HELENA: As you fly over the 
country between Butte and Hel- 
ena, Montana, you get an impres- 
sion of miles-upon-miles of jagged 
peaks and (at this time of year) 
snow. Then, rather suddenly, you 
are at the Helena airport and then 
downtown. And, relatively small 
as it is, you find that Helena is a 
real city. It has good restaurants 
and bars. It has a Main Street 
that was once known as Last 
Chance Gulch. It has the Placer 
Hotel. And everytime they start 
to excavate for a new building they 
hit gold-bearing pay-dirt. Also, it 
has the Western Life home office 
where old friends of mine hold 
sway and do a fine job under dif- 
ficult conditions. Bob Richardson, 
president of that company, is a 
man whom I have known for many 
a session of the American Life 
Convention. Ditto for Alexander 
Cunningham, vice-president in 
charge of the portfolio, who served 
the United States during the war 
and then went back to his work 
on investments for the company. 
Lee Cannon, agency boss there, 
is an open-minded man who knows 
his business and knows the field. 
And there is Charlie Greenfield, 
executive assistant, who handles 
plenty of the day-to-day detail 
with dispatch and not too much 
fuss. By the way, Western Life 
has more than doubled its life in- 
surance in force in recent years! 
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YOUR MARKET 


O longer is life insurance thought of as being 
sold strictly te men by men. Feminine un- 
derwriters have, in recent years, done a 

mighty fine job of selling—both to members of 
their own and to the opposite sex. 

As for the women’s market, it has come into 
being ... but definitely. Not only is it here to 
stay, but it has an almost limitless potential. Wo- 
men’s ability to buy—and to pay for—life insur- 
ance, is, of course, due to the increase in her earn- 
ing abilities. A few statistics will bear this out. 

In one family out of four in the United States, 
the wife earns at least some outside money, and in 
one family out of ten she has a full-time outside 
job. In other words, approximately two-fifths of 
all women earning a salary are married. 

What about the remaining three-fifths of female 
wage earners? In that category, life underwriters 
have plenty of fertile ground on which to work. 
Here you have a younger group, many of whom 
are, through family experiences, well aware that 
they should follow some plan of saving, but don’t 
quite know how to go about it. They have a defi- 
nite need of a simple systematic savings plan, and, 
here, good counsel by an interested, well-informed 
underwriter is very likely to bear fruit. 

These young girls will, in due time, obtain better 
positions in their particular fields of endeavor, and 
many, who today are starting off as secretaries or 
salesgirls, will some day be executives with fairly 
large salaries. The underwriter, who gets in on 
the ground floor, will have an excellent opportunity 
to place additional insurance along with the in- 
crease in her policyholder’s earnings. 

To point that up: Women in the executive and 
professional classes hold most of the well-paying 
proprie- 





jobs. Six per cent of women executives 
tors, Managers and officials — receive more than 
$5,000 per year and almost two per cent receive 
more than $10,000. Professional women workers 
average over $5,000 per year. 

It cannot be denied that men do, as a rule, earn 
more than women. What should be taken into con- 
sideration, however, is that men usually contribute 
much more heavily than women do toward the 
support of their families, whether they be married 
or single. Women, on the other hand, are much 
more apt to retain a larger portion of their salaries 
to do with as they please. 

You, as a woman underwriter, have what migh+ 
be termed a “golden opportunity” as far as mem- 
bers of your own sex are concerned. It is up to 
you—individually—to make the most of it! 


SUMILO ATALANTA 
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E’D like to add our New Year wishes to that 

long list most of you have already received 

in person, via the mails, and in the many hous 
organs and magazines you chance to see. 
We would like to wish you a New Year thats 
full of: 
Signed apps—without overstrain or nervous tel: 
sion on your part. 
The passing of medicals by all of your prospects 
Larger sized contracts—with the accompanyilf 
larger sized commissions. 
Increases in the amount of life insurance @: 
ready held by your present policyholders. 
If there’s anything else you can think of that 
will make you happy, toss it in, by all means. We're 
in a generous mood as this New Year gets unde! 
Way. 
But, all facetiousness aside, we sincerely wis! 
all our readers a happy and prosperous New Yea! 
—both in their business and their personal lives 
May it bring to you the things you want—plus? 
lot more tossed in for good measure. 








ANY of you have gone through a long de- 
tailed explanation of the worth of life insur- 
ance with your prospect only to have him—or her 
—_turn to you with that “still unconvinced” look in 
his eve. Here’s a thought for a combination visual 
and oral aid that might help in bringing about that 
much longed for signing of the application. 

As you go along, jot down, one by one, the uses 
of life insurance which you mention to your pros- 
pect as you explain the desirability of any partic- 
ular policy or policies. 

Then, handing the list to your prospect, ask him 
to check off the various uses—present and future 
—that apply to him. 

Lots of “uses” that apply, he may say, but after 
| All right, substitute the more vital word 
“needs.” 

We think that your prospect will be very much 
surprised at how many of the things he has 
checked off turn out to be absolutely essential for 
a future that has a chance of being a much happier 
one—if it can be kept free of the strain that finan- 
cial difficulties always bring. 

You can then, once again, stress the fact that 
life insurance is the one and only investment that 
can guarantee returns; that it is the one invest- 
ment that is not a form of speculation; and that 
the insurance industry (through you, of course) is 
ready, willing and able to help him secure his own 
financial peace of mind. 

























B, Rese Stegel 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 
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NORMA WASSON 


414] GET a terrific bang out of speaking before 

life insurance groups.” If Norma Wasson, 
leading woman agent of the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
can transfer her contagious enthusiasm to other 
speakers, she will be well on the way to being a 
very successful chairman of the Women’s Division 
of the NALU. As the newly-elected National 
chairman of the Women’s Division, Miss Wasson 
holds an extremely responsible office. Not only 
must she aid—to a great extent—in determining 
what gals are to speak at the NALU convention, 
but she must profer consistently wise counsel in 
all other matters of concern to the Division. 

Miss Wasson’s explanation as to why she en- 
tered the life insurance business—she started 
with her present company in 1942—is blunt, 
honest and highly understandable. “I simply got 
sick and tired of working for a woman’s salary.” 
She adds: “I now get paid on the same basis as 
a man. If I-sell a contract, I receive exactly the 
same amount of commission a man does.” 

It’s a wonderful thing to enjoy one’s work and, 
obviously, Miss Wasson enjoys hers. Why? For 
one thing, she’s constantly meeting new people— 
from all walks of life—all of whom contribute to 
her increasingly broad understanding of life and 
the problems it offers, financially. 

Fast and furious—that’s the pace Miss Wasson 
works at when trying to swing cases. Then fol- 
lows a short period for recuperation, during 
which she manages to “catch her breath.” Miss 
Wasson believes in expending effort—and plenty 
of it—when need be, but . . . very definitely, does 
not believe in keeping her nose so tightly to the 
grindstone that she fails to get any fun out 
of life. 

She attributes this philosophy of hers to the 
advice given her some years back by D. Gordon 
Hunter, vice-president and agency manager for 
the Phoenix Mutual. Mr. Hunter maintains that 
all work and no play makes for a very dull and 
uninteresting existence . . . and with that Miss 
Wasson heartily agrees. What she terms “busy- 
ness disease’—which so often leaves the indi- 
vidual with an inability to appreciate and enjoy 
any outside interests—is something she is de- 
termined to avoid. 

Miss Wasson’s underwriting results prove that 
she does all right while adhering to her self-ap- 
plied philosophy. Each and every year, since she 
first became associated with the Phoenix Mutual 
Agency in Kansas City, Miss Wasson has written 
more than the amount of business necessary to 
qualify her as a member of the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table. 


Seventy per cent of Miss Wasson’s sales are 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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LIFE 


INSURANCE 


N Kview ... 


HE year 1948 has been the 
Threatthiest on record for the 

American people and the pros- 
pect for 1949 is for continued im- 
provement, according to Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, second vice-president 
and statistician of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, New York City. The op- 
timistic outlook for 1949 is based 
on an analysis of the factors that 
underlie health conditions in the 
nation and on the trend in recent 
vears. 

“The 1948 death rate will estab- 
lish a new low in our country, 
with a figure of slightly below 10 
per 1000 population,” Dr. Dublin 
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states. “This unprecedented rec- 
ord was achieved despite changes 
in our population structure, such 
as a large increase in the number 
of infants and a rise in the pro- 
portion of old people, both of 
which tend to increase the total 
death rate. Mortality rates in 1948 
fell at every age period of life. 
The year’s record is all the more 
remarkable because unusually se- 
vere winter weather in the early 
part of the year, and a very hot 
spell in late summer, each brought 
a sharp rise in the number of 
deaths. Fortunately, weather con- 
ditions otherwise were generally 
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The life insurance industry was honored—through W. E. Bixby, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Life and president of the American Life Con- 
vention—at a dinner given for Mr. Bixby by the board of directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City. Shown left to right, are: 
W. E. Bixby; H. H. Wilson, president of Emery Bird Thayer and presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce; and W. T. Grant, chairman of the 
board, Business Men’s Assurance Company. 
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favorable, and the closing mont, 
of the year have been exceptiop. 
ally mild. 

“The year has witnessed a re. 
duction in the death rate frop 
many important diseases to ney 
low levels. Tuberculosis is an oyt. 
standing example. The 1948 deat) 
rate from the disease will be dow, 
almost to 30 per 100,000. This rep. 
resents a reduction of nearly 4 
per cent in the last 10 years. The 
record for the respiratory diseases 
was also excellent. The death rate 
from pneumonia was about 10 per 
cent under the previous low made 
in 1947, and about half the figure 
of 10 years ago. The ever-increas. 
ing use of the sulfa drugs and of 
penicillin have played a major 
part in this reduction. The infil. 
enza death rate was also dow, 
sharply. The mortality from ap. 
pendicitis, which set a new low 
in 1948, now shows an unbroken 
12-year record of declining rates. 
Operative mortality from this con- 
dition has been severely cut in 
recent years by the use of sulfa and 
penicillin, but early and improved 
surgical care have also played a 
part.” 

A splendid record in infant ani 
child health was achieved during 
the year, Dr. Dublin states. 


W. E. Bixby Honored 


The life insurance  industr 
was honored—through W. E£ 
Bixby, president of the Kansas 
City Life and president of the 
American Life Convention—at a 
dinner given for Mr. Bixby by the 
board of directors of the Chan- 
ber of Commerce of Kansas City. 
Approximately 110 of the business 
and financial leaders of the area 
were present. 

H. H. Wilson, president of 
Emery Bird Thayer, a department 
store, and the new president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, actei 
as chairman. He introduced W.1 
Grant, chairman of the _ board 
Business Men’s Assurance, whi 
acted as master of ceremonies 
Mr. Grant then presented Rober 
L. Hogg, executive vice-president 
and general counsel of the AL, 
who sketched the history of that 
organization. 

The history of the life insur 
ance industry in Kansas City ané 
the history of the Kansas City 
Life was reviewed by Mr. Grant, 
who emphasized the fact that 
Kansas City has provided five 
presidents for the ALC. 

Mr. Bixby responded with a talk 
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in which he discussed the prob- 
jems now confronting the life in- 
surance industry. The sale of Gov- 
ernment Bonds, Social] Security as 
a minimum base for security, op- 
portunities under the free enter- 
prise system, and the need for 
education in business and finance 
were some of the pertinent points 
reviewed by Mr. Bixby. 


Julian S. Myrick Retires 


Julian S. Myrick, second vice- 
president of the Mutual Life, New 
York City, will retire on April 1 
after more than a half century in 
the life insurance field. 

Mr. Myrick, who will be 69 years 
old on March 1, has been an officer 
of the Mutual Life since 1941. He 
entered the life insurance business 
in 1898 as a clerk with the Mutual 
Life’s Raymond agency in New 
York City. In 1907 he formed a 
general agency with Charles Ives 
for the Washington Life Insurance 
Company, but in 1909 they rejoined 
the Mutual Life of New York and 
the agency became one of the larg- 
est in the country. 

After Mr. Ives’ retirement in 
1930, Mr. Myrick was sole manager 
of the agency until 1941, when he 
was named second vice-president 
of the company. 

Mr. Myrick was secretary of the 
Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York in 1907. 
Eight years later he was elected 
president of the group and he has 
served for many years on its ex- 
ecutive committee. 

He is honorary president of the 
New York State Life Underwriters 
Association, which he helped to 
found, and he held the presidency 
of this group for three years from 
1926 to 1929. 

He was president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
in 1927, the same year that he be- 
gan a thirteen-year tenure as a 
member of the NALU’s board of 
trustees. 

He is chairman of the board of 
the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters and was instrumental 
in helping to found this organiza- 
tion. In 1947 he received the John 
Newton Russell Memorial Award 
for “outstanding service to the in- 
stitution of life insurance.” 

Mr. Myrick was born in Mur- 
freesboro, N. C., on March 1, 1880. 
When he was 12 years old, he and 
his family moved to New York 
City, where Mr. Myrick attended 
Trinity School. At 19, he enlisted 
in the Seventh Regiment of the 
National Guard in New York. A 


JULIAN 
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sports enthusiast, he was a mem- 
ber of the company basketball and 
track teams. 

Probably, however, no sport has 
meant more to him than tennis, a 
game with which he has been 
closely associated for nearly 40 
years as a participant and adminis- 
trator. He joined the West Side 
Tennis Ciub in 1908. Four years 
later he was named a governor and 
in that post he was instrumental 
in having the West Side Tennis 
Club moved from Van Cortlandt 
Park to Forest Hills, now re- 
nowned as the hub of the tennis 
world. Mr. Myrick was president 
of the West Side Tennis Club from 
1915 to 1917 and served for many 
years on the board of governors. 

He was president of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association 
from 1920 to 1922 and has been 
a member of the executive commit- 
tee since 1915. He was chairman 
of the Davis Cup Committee from 
1920 to 1927 and has been chair- 
man of the Wightman Cup Com- 
mittee since 1928. 

Mr. Myrick has played tennis on 
courts in many parts of the world. 
At Wimbledon, he was presented 
to King George and Queen Mary, 
the Duke of York, now George V- 
himself a player of no mean abil- 
itv—and Prince George. At San 
Sebastian, Mr. Myrick played in a 
mixed doubles match against the 
Queen of Spain. 

Mr. Myrick’s 50th anniversary 








in the life insurance business last 
March touched off a series of cele- 
brations that were testimony to 
his status within and without the 
industry. The Mutual Life’s agen- 
cies staff and Managers’ Advisory 
Committee led off with a luncheon 
at the home office. Officers of the 
company had him as guest of honor 
at a dinner. Then he was feted 
by the Round Table of New York, 
composed of agency managers and 
general agents in the New York 
area. Meanwhile, notes of con- 
gratulations, many of them brim- 
ming with homey reminiscences of 
old and intimate friends, poured in 
by the hundreds from all parts of 
the country. 


“Remeasuring Agency Profit” 


An interesting comparison of 
the financial operations of a typi- 
cal life insurance agency for the 
year 1947 with the year 1934 is 
made in a recent Agency Manage- 
ment Association publication en- 
titled “‘Remeasuring Agency Prof- 
it.” The booklet was written by 
Laurence §S. Morrison, research 
consultant for the Association, 
who is a specialist in the field of 
agency costs and compensation. 

In 1935 Mr. Morrison made a 
financial analysis of the 1934 op- 
eration of the agency, a moderate- 
size organization located in a city 
of less than one million. This case 
study was published under the 
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title of “Measuring Agency Prof- 
it.” Early in 1948 Mr. Morrison 
made another study of the same 
agency, covering the year 1947. 
His new report presents, with 
facts and figures, the changes and 
results which took place over a 
period of thirteen years. The re- 
port also describes a method of 
agency cost analysis and shows 
how it helps to understand the 
management of an agency. 

The 1934 study disclosed certain 
weaknesses — principally clerical 
inefficiency and a small premium 
per collection which, if continued, 
would have led to excessive re- 
newal expense. By 1947, these 
weaknesses were corrected, and 
the correction, it is estimated, is 
now saving the agency some $6,000 
a year in renewal cost. 

In 1947, a new weakness is 
shown: lack of recruiting. Be- 
tween 1935 and 1947, almost no 
effective recruiting was done, 
with the result that most of the 
full-time organization is now over 
twelve years old. 

In discussing the value of 
agency analysis, the report states 
that it is “a method of diagnosis 
which, when properly and thor- 
oughly done, will disclose the 
points of strength and weakness 
in an agency. 


Production 

Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in November showed 
a decrease of 2 per cent from pur- 
chases in the corresponding month 
of last year but were 7 per cent over 
the aggregate reported for Novem- 
ber, 1946, according to the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, Hartford. Total purchases 
in November were $1,768,635,000 
compared with $1,797,389,000 in 
November of last year and $1,648,- 
$23,000 in November, 1946. 

Purchases of ordinary life in- 
surance in November were $1,175,- 
735,000, down 7 per cent from No- 
vember a year ago, but 3 per cent 
over the total in November, 1946. 

Industrial life insurance pur- 
chased in November amounted to 
$345,083,000, an increase of 3 per 
cent over the corresponding month 
last year and 1 per cent over No- 
vember, 1946. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $247,817,000 in November, 
an increase of 22 per cent over 
November a year ago and 53 per 
cent over the figure for Novem- 
ber, 1946. These purchases rep- 
resent new groups set up and do 
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The board of directors of the 


Agency Management Associa- 
tion has approved establishment 
of a Public Relations Section, 
in which will be centered the 
production of all publications, 
and the appointment of Donald 
E. Lynch to head the expanded 
section. 

In making the announcement, 
Charles J. Zimmerman, asso- 
ciate managing director, said 


Mr. Lynch’s new and enlarge; 
responsibility will involve fou 
units. They are _ publicity, 
agency public relations, publi. 
cations and “Manager’s Maga. 
zine.” The new section will he 
in the institutional relations qj. 
vision, of which Mr. Zimmerman 
is also director. 

In line with his new duties, 
Mr. Lynch has been made assis. 
tant director. He was formerly 
supervisor of press relations. 

The Board also authorized 
Mr. Lynch to appoint a publica. 
tions production man who will 
do layout, art work and other 
duties pertaining to all associa. 
tion printed material. 

“Under this reorganization, 
production of all publications, 
including research reports, will 
be centralized,” Mr. Zimmerman 
explained. “This is a natural 
development which will make 
for better organization and 
more uniform operation.” 

William P. Stowe, editor of 
“Manager’s Magazine,” and 
Marion E. Linde, editorial assis- 
tant, have been transferred to 
the public relations section. 
Goldie Dietel, publicity assis. 
tant, has recently joined the new 
unit replacing Jean McRae, re 
signed. 





not include additions of insured 
personnel under group insurance 
contracts already in force. 

In the first 11 months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $19,352,327,000, a decrease 
of 1 per cent from the first 11 
months of 1947 and negligibly un- 
der the corresponding period of 
1946. Purchases of ordinary life 
insurance accounted for $13,128,- 
805,000 of the months’ aggregate, 
a decrease of 1 per cent from last 
year and 6 per cent under the 
1946 total. Industrial life insur- 
ance purchases represented $3,- 
822,870,000 of the current year’s 
total, a negligible increase as com- 
pared with last year, while group 
life insurance purchases amounted 
to $2,400,652,000, an increase of 
2 per cent as compared with the 
first 11 months of last year. 


State and City Leaders 


Delaware showed the greatest 
rate of increase in ordinary life 
insurance sales in November, with 
Montana second and New Mexico 
third. Countrywide, ordinary busi- 
ness decreased 7 per cent in No- 


vember compared with November, 
1947, while Delaware sales gainei 
19 per cent, Montana, 18 per cent 
and New Mexico 16 per cent. 

For the first 11 months, with 
national ordinary sales down | 
per cent from a year ago, Virginia 
led with an increase of 8 per cent, 
with Wyoming and West Virginia 
in second place each up 7 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Among the large cities, Los At 
geles and St. Louis made the best 
showing for November, each with 
a decrease of 12 per cent. Detroit 
was next with a decline of 14 per 
cent. Philadelphia led for the I! 
months with sales practically th 
same as last November. The fit 
ures for the leading cities wer 
renorted by the Association & 
follows: 

First Eleven 


November Months’ 
change change 
1948 from 1947 1948 from 14 
Boston ...... — 21% — 12% 
Chicago ..... — 18% — §% 
Cleveland .. ~19% 6% 
Detrett ..... — 14% — 3% 
Los Angeles. 12% — 5% 
New York City — 17 8% 
Philadelphia. — 17% 0 
St. Louis . —- 12° 7% 
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November Purchases (000 Omitted) 


lve four Change 
ublicity 1946 1947 1948 1948 from 1947 
bi, Pordinary ------eeee $1,143,164 $1,258,442 $1,175,735 — 7% 
PB» PuUbdii. GEO oecccccccccess 162,146 203,386 247,817 plus 22% 
Maga. industrial ...-----++ 343,113 335,561 345,083 Plus 3% 
Will be eo ee $1,648,423 $1,797,389 $1,768,635 — 2% 
tions di. 
merman First 11 Months’ Purchases (000 Omitted) 
Change 
1946 1947 1948 1948 from 1947 
y duties, QrdIMAY ..-..ceeeees $13,895,582 $13,298,047 $13,128,805 — 1% 
SL MD .nccvcccesceces 1,804,487 2,362,051 2,400,652 us 2¢ 
. — Group - , ’ plus 2% 
“ al industrial .....---+-- 3,679.918 3,811,762 3,822,870 0 
ormerly eee amsbeaminaee onmnaiie ed 
itions. | Petal. ..<5.. $19,379,987 $19,471,860 $19,352,327 — 1% 
thorized 
publica. W 
vho will 
d other ; : 
associa. HE mushroom growth of many won its place in the sun. Other 
small life insurance companies types of policies underwent the 
‘ization, | in the South and Southwest during same fate—even though, eventu- 
cations, }recent years has also seen many ally, they became accepted prac- 
rts, will | of those units writing accident and tice. True in life insurance, that 
merman | health and hospitalization cover- trend was additionally true in ac- 
natural }ages. There is one element in the cident and health insurance and in 
1 make | picture which must be taken into hospitalization insurance. In fact, 
m and Paccount in any appraisal of events. hospitalization insurance was long 
- That is the fact that it is increas- regarded askance by the insurance 
litor of Pingly difficult for new organiza- business and did not receive full 


and tions without unlimited funds to 
get started properly. If a company 
is launched with, say, $100,000 of 
capital and a like amount of sur- 
plus (and many have been initi- 
ated with much less during the 
past six years) it is not likely that 
it will be in a position to “buy” 
established and orthodox produc- 
tion on the basis of proved and 
dyed-in-the-wool policies. Neither 
can it, in all probability, win a 
following from among agents who 
represent long-established com- 
panies and who have, themselves, 
spent profitable years with an old 
organization and built up their 
own incomes and centers of influ 
ence. 

Partial result of all this is the 
introduction of new types of poli- 
ties and new sales methods—some 
of which smack more of retail 
clothing sales or of specialty sell- 
~ _ ing of material goods than they do 
rh wit of accepted life insurance develop- 
Detroit § ment avenues. Perhaps this is not 
14 pt B entirely an adverse condition. It 
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the fis the pioneer in any field who, 
lly thf driven by necessity, is prone to ex- 
he fit-F plore unmapped areas in search of 
3 wet} thtat sustenance which makes for 
ion *#future growth. When William 

Nash (now deceased, but long ac- 
bere tlaimed for the famous Nash Leaf- 
ange Bets of which The Spectator dis- 


om @ tributed millions during the life- 
12% time of their author) fathered the 


5% 


6% monthly income policy, that inno- 
3% vation was not exactly hailed with 


5% 


r$- delight by the life insurance fra- 
0 ternity of that day. Some two dec- 
' ades went by before that contract 


0 








impetus until the social security 
wave of the future washed the eco- 
nomic shores of the United States 
between 1934 and the present. The 
growing pains of accident and 
health insurance have not yet en- 
tirely abated. The early years of 
the line found a multiplicity of 
contracts, not all of which were in 
the interests of the public. How- 
ever, even those which were open 
to question contained certain 
clauses which subsequently proved 
their worth. Certainly accident and 
health insurance, and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance, have progressed by 
trial and error—with perhaps a 
preponderance of the latter. 
Without vast sums on which to 
draw, the newer and smaller com- 
panies of the South and Southwest 
have been experimenting with 
methods, procedures and policies 
to a degree not anticipated by 
those whose feet follow beaten 
paths. Some evidences of this are 
not exactly to the ultimate benefit 
of the public—but it is plain that 
developments will emerge which 
will finally become part of the 
structure of the business. In fact, 
too much standardization can stul- 
tify progress in any endeavor. 
Perhaps, therefore, it will eventu- 
ally prove a good thing that prac- 
tices which now annoy the body of 
the institution of life insurance 
will continue for some time to be 
indulged in by small companies of 
the South and Southwest. From 
the turmoil and the shouting will 
doubtless evolve melodic strains 
essential to full orchestration. - 








HNN 


CANAODA 


PTL. Le AAU. 


HERE are two provinces in Ca- 

nada where governments of a 
socialistic leaning are in power. 
These are Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta. In Saskatchewan it is the 
Co-Operative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration or C.C.F. party that is rul- 
ing the roost. In Alberta the Social 
Credit party is in power. Of the 
two, the Social Credit government 
of Alberta is to be preferred. 

Both parties had grandiose 
schemes of nationalization of one 
sort or another. Both governments 
entered the insurance business. But 
one of them—the Social Crediters 
—seems to have become convinced 
that if the sale of life insurance is 
to be a success, financially, then 
policies must be sold at premium 
rates which are actuarially sound. 
In other words, there are limits to 
which you can reduce rates, make 
a profit and still have enough in the 
kitty to meet all claims. 

The Alberta government has 
found this out through experience 
and, we think, has taken a common- 
sense attitude towards the whole 
thing. The Saskatchewan govern- 
ment never will. 

C. K. Huckvale, provincial audi- 
tor for Alberta, has issued some in- 
testing data pertaining to the sale 
by the government of life insur- 
ance in that province. While the 
figures are for the year ending De- 
cember, 1947, they nevertheless tell 
a story—one which might be re- 
flected upon by the socialists in the 
neighboring province of Saskatche- 
wan. At the end of that year the 
life insurance office of the Alberta 
government had a deficit of $10,163. 

Regarding this, Mr. Huckvale’s 
report adds: “The premium rates 
in force on December 31, 1947, have 
not been certified by the insurance 
office’s actuary and would not ap- 
pear to be sufficient to make the 
contracts self-supporting as re- 
quired by statute.” 

It is interesting to note that soon 
after the general facts were known, 
the Alberta government took con- 
trol of its life insurance sales out 
of the hands of the department of 
economic affairs. It as much as ad- 
mitted that you cannot successfully 
operate an insurance business out 
of a government office. Instead, the 
government formed the Life Insur- 
ance Company of Alberta. 

The set-up for the new company 
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was revised from that under which 
the government’s office operated. 
M. R. Marvin was named general 
manager, with complete say as to 
how the company should be oper- 
ated. Premium rates were revised 
and placed on a much sounder basis 
than those in effect while the gov- 
ernment was running things. 

True it is, the amount of busi- 
ness in effect is not large. At the 
end of 1947, the “in force” aggre- 
gated but $3,000,000. We don’t 
doubt but that everybody would 
have been taken care of 100 cents 
on the dollar if, by chance, total 
catastrophe had taken place. But 
what impresses us is the speed with 
which the Social Crediters have 
viewed the seriousness of a $10,- 
000 deficit; how quickly steps were 
taken to scrap a system that 
wouldn’t work. 

It’s only a minor development on 
the life insurance horizon in North 
America but it is an important one. 
For it should provide proof to all 
those who would nationalize life in- 
surance that there isn’t much wrong 
with our life insurance set-up 
today. The sooner the C.C.F. radi- 
cals are convinced of that, the bet- 
ter things will be for the industry 
in Canada. For still quite a large 
number of people are convinced 
that the life companies are wrong: 
that the radicals are right. 


Alfred J. Lewallen, CLU, gen- 
eral agent at Miami for the 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
has recently built his own office 
building to house the agency. 
This is a new turn in agency 
practice and a manifestation of 
the independence and initiative 
of the general agency system. 

The building is of the 
most modern design and has in 
addition to the spacious agency 
office, a medical suite and a 
smaller executive office. It is 
located out of the downtown 
area of Miami thus representing 
the current trend toward de- 
centralization, This eliminates 
the acute parking problem and 
the usual “Main Street” conges- 
tion. 

Mr. Lewallen’s venture is 
unique in the general agency 
system in that while general 
agents are considered indepen- 
dent cperators, they usually 
rent or lease their offices and 
keep close ties with the home 
office. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


HMMA 


Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the City of New York—A giant 
“Town Hall” type of meeting, 
sponsored by the Board of Field 
Underwriters of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the City of 
New York, will be held on Thurs- 
day, January 20th, at the Penn 


Top, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. Non-members of the 
Association are invited, without 


charge, as the largest possible at- 
tendance on the part of field men 
is desired. 

The meeting committee have 
chosen as the subject a matter of 
“Number One” importance to 
every life underwriter — agents’ 
compensation. In order that there 
may be the maximum amount of 
discussion of the various compo- 
nent parts of agents’ compensa- 
tion, there will be no set speeches. 
Instead, the entire time will be de- 
voted to questions from the floor 
and answers by the following dis- 
tinguished panel: Eugene Thoré, 
general counsel for the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America; Leon 
Gilbert Simon, a leading indepen- 
dent writer, teacher, and author. 
A past president of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the City 
of New York; Albert Hirst, gen- 
eral counsel for the State of New 
York Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion; George P. Shoemaker, CLU, 
secretary-treasurer, State of New 
York Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion; Lantz L. Mackey, CLU, out- 
spoken producer, on the Agents’ 
Compensation Committee of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters; James B. Hallett, gen- 
eral counsel for the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

Halsey D. Josephson, CLU, na- 
tionally known author and speaker 
on agents’ problems, will act as 
moderator. 

The members of the panel have 
been selected for diversity of view- 
point, as well as ability to give au- 
thoritative answers. Questions on 
such subjects as: increased selling 
commissions, persistency renew- 
als, vested commission contracts, 
transferable pension equities, elim- 
ination of unfair competition 
from home office and agency sal- 
aried personnel and other part 
timers, mass selling, Social Secur- 
ity benefits, are expected to be 
asked. 





Active in the promotion of the 
event are: Preston Schwartz, field. 
man and chairman of the Board of 
Field Underwriters, and Lillian Jo. 
seph, fieldwoman and chairman of 
the Town Hall meeting committee 

* * * 


Insurance Accounting and Sta. 
tistical Association—I. H. Wagner, 
chairman of the Insurance A¢e. 
counting and Statistical Associa. 
tion’s board of directors has called 
the regular winter meeting for Jan. 
29 and 30, 1949, at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago. A joint meet. 
ing of the board of directors, past 
presidents, and all committee mem. 
bers is to be held on Saturday, 
Jan. 29, and the regular board 
meeting on the following day. 

Considerable attention will be 
given to plans for the 1949 Con- 
ference to be held next May. Pro- 
grams will be formulated for the 
life, fire and casualty sections. 

Ralph Kennon, Northwestern 
National Life, is chairman of the 
Life Committee on Reports and 
Accounts. Kellum Johnson, Gulf 
Insurance Company, is chairman 
of the Fire and Casualty Uniform 
Accounting Committee. Paul Dick- 
ard, Texas Life, is chairman of the 
Premium Billing and Accounting 
Committee, and Joe Jacques, Gen- 
eral American Life, is chairman of 
the Mortgage Loan Committee. 

*% * * 


ALC—W. Lee Shield, whose 
term as superintendent of insur- 
ance of Ohio ends Jan. 10, 1949, 
will join the American Life Con- 
vention on the following day, it is 
announced by Robert L. Hogg, ex- 
ecutive vice-president and general 
counsel of the Convention. A law- 
yer and a former assistant attor- 
ney general of Ohio, Mr. Shield 
will serve the Convention in the 
post of counsel. 

Life Insurance Association of 
America—Henry R. Glenn _ has 
been appointed associate general 
counsel of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, and John J. 
Nietmann, Jr., assistant counsel of 
the Association according to Bruce 
E. Shepherd, manager of the asso- 
ciation. Appointment was by the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Glenn has been with the as- 
sociation since 1929 and Mr. Niet- 
mann has been an attorney on the 
association’s legal staff for the 
past few years. 

LAA—Committee chairmen for 
the 1949 Eastern Round Table 0! 
the Life Insurance Advertisers 
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Association were named this week 
py General Chairman William 5S. 
Weier, CLU, assistant director of 
advertising and publications for 
the Prudential. They are Robert 
M. MacGregor, Phoenix Mutual; 
Charles R. Corcoran, Equitable; 
Joseph B. Treusch, United States 
Life; August C. Hansh, Mutual 
Benefit; Robert Durham, Metro- 
politan Life; Sid Shaul, Colonial 
Life; Morgan S. Crockford, Excel- 
jor Life, Toronto; and F. L. 
Cooper, New York Life. The East- 
ern Round Table of LAA will be 
held in New York City on March 
17 and 18. 


AMA Conducts Schools 


A total of seven schools in 
agency management will be con- 
ducted by the Agency Management 
Association during 1949, it was an- 
nounced by Lewis W. S. Chapman, 
director of company relations. 

Two of the schools will be open 
to representatives of member com- 
panies writing both weekly pre- 
mium and ordinary insurance, 
while the remaining five are for 
ordinary companies. Applications 
for the 1949 schools will be ac- 
cepted until Jan. 8, Mr. Chapman 
said. 

The schedule: Jan. 24 to Feb. 4, 
combination, Edgewater Gulf Ho- 
tel, Edgewater Park, Miss.; March 
7 to March 18, combination, Hotel 
Oglethorpe, Savannah, Georgia; 
April 4 to April 15, ordinary, Fly- 
ing “L” Ranch, Bandera, Texas; 
April 18 to April 29, ordinary, 
Moraine - on - the - Lake, Highland 
Park, Ill.; May 9 to May 20, ordi- 
nary, The Huntington, Pasadena, 
Calif.; June 13 to June 24, ordi- 
nary, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City; July 25 to Aug. 5, ordi- 
nary, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

The schools have been a vital 
part of the Association’s work 
since their beginning in 1929. They 
were the first organized attempt 
to enunciate the principles of 
agency management as developed 
through organized cooperative re- 
search. Almost 4000 men, repre- 
senting over 200 companies, have 
completed the two-week course, 
which gives managers and general 
agents a definite program for re- 
cruiting, training, supervising, mo- 
tivating, and for the general ad- 
ministration of their districts or 
agencies. The schools also are at- 
tended widely by home office 
agency men. 

The schools are under the direc- 








Appointment of Darragh A. 
Park as financial consultant was 
made by the board of directors 
of the Guardian Life of Amer- 


ica at its annual meeting, 
President James A. McLain has 
announced. 

A member of the company’s 
board of directors, and of the 
finance committee of that body, 
since April, 1942, Mr. Park will 
now devote the major portion of 
his time to the company’s invest- 
ment program. He will take 
over his new duties effective 
Jan. 1, 1949, and will have his 
office in the company’s home 
office building in New York 
City. 

For some years past, Mr. Park 
has been vice-president of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company 
in charge of securities, resign- 
ing that post to take on his en- 
larged duties with the Guardian. 


TTL ALLL ULTRAM MMC 


tion of H. Fred Monley, assistant 
director in charge of schools, and 
a senior consultant for the Asso- 
ciation. The teaching staff is com- 
prised of executives and other ex- 
perienced instructors from the As- 
sociation. They include: John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., managing 
director; Charles J. Zimmerman, 
associate managing director; Mr. 
Chapman; Mr. Monley; and Com- 
pany Relations Consultants Bur- 
kett W. Huey, Thomas Irvine, Brice 
McEuen, Frederic M. Peirce, and 
Lewis F. Youngblood. Howard H. 
Becker is school registrar. 


4) UNUSUAL 


COMPANIES 


POU UM LULU 


Metropolitan Life—The follow- 
ing appointments in the official 
staff of the Metropolitan Life, New 
York City, are announced by Leroy 
A. Lincoln, president of the com- 
pany: 

Douglas S. Craig, formerly third 
vice-president, to be second vice- 
president, associated with Samuel 
Milligan, vice-president in charge 
of the ordinary department. 

Reginald R. Lawrence, formerly 
third vice-president, to be second 
vice-president in field manage- 
ment. Walter S. J. Shepherd, for- 
merly third vice-president and field 
personnel officer, to be second vice- 
president and field personnel offi- 
cer. Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Shep- 
herd will be associated with Cecil 
J. North, vice-president in charge 
of field management. 

Lawrence Washington, formerly 
assistant treasurer, to be third 
vice-president, associated with 
Harry C. Hagerty, vice-president 
and treasurer. 

Dr. George M. Wheatley, for- 
merly assistant vice-president, to 
be third vice-president, associated 
with Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, sec- 
ond vice-president in charge of the 
health and welfare division. 

Herbert J. Stark, formerly assis- 
tant actuary, to be an associate 
actuary. 

Karl H. Kreder, formerly assis- 
tant vice-president, to be assistant 
vice-president and manager of the 
field training division. 

Four new investment officers 
also have been named by the Met- 
ropolitan to be associated with 
vice-president and treasurer Harry 
C. Hagerty in the supervision of 
the company’s securities invest- 
ment operations. 

The newly appointed investment 
officers are: Eliot K. Bartholomew, 
Arnold R. La Force, and H. Hugh 
McConnell, to be assistant vice- 
presidents, and William C. 
O’ Keeffe, to be assistant treasurer. 
Their assignments up to this time 
with the Metropolitan have been 
as investment analysts. 

Provident Mutual — M. Albert 
Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces the election of Thomas A. 
Bradshaw as vice-president and 
general counsel, as of January 1. 
Mr. Bradshaw was born in Ouray, 
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Colorado, and is a graduate of the 
University of Colorado. He prac- 
ticed law in Ft. Collins after grad- 
uation, and entered the legal de- 
partment of the Provident in 1930. 
He became assistant counsel in 
1934, counsel in 1942, and general 
counsel in 1945. 
* * * 

Guardian Life—Three new offi- 
cial appointments were made by 
the board of directors of the Guar- 
dian Life of America, New York 
City, at the annual meeting, Presi- 
dent James A. McLain has an- 
nounced. 

George T. Conklin, Jr., director 
of research and assistant to the 
president, was appointed second 
vice-president; Dr. Phillips Lamb- 
kin, M. D., a member of the medi- 


cal department staff, was appoint- 
ed assistant medical director on 
the official staff of the company; 
and Darragh A. Park was made 
financial consultant. 

* * * 

Travelers — The retirement of 
Col. James L. Howard, as vice- 
president of the Travelers, after 50 
years of service with that organi- 


zation, has been announced by 
Travelers’ President Jesse W. 
Randall. 


Col. Howard joined the Travel- 
ers on Dec. 17, 1898, as a member 
of the life actuarial department. 
He became in succession, an assis- 
tant secretary of the life depart- 
ment, assistant secretary of the 
company, secretary of the com- 
pany, and in 1922, vice-president. 





Col. Victor F. Pettric Flooded with Applications 


Colonel Victor F. Pettric, CLU, 
AITA, is the founder and voting 
trustee of the Constitution Life of 
America and is founder and presi- 
dent of the Citizens Underwriters 
Corporation, Citizens Life and Cas- 
ualty, Citizens General Insurance 
Company and the Citizens Automo- 
bile Club, all located in California. 

Col. Pettric first launched the 
Constitution Life with a capital of 
$500,000, later merging the Postal 
Union Life with that company. He 
retired from that company in 1946 
and almost immediately thereafter 
organized the Citizens Underwrit- 
ers Corporation, now capitalized at 
$2,000,000. He soon raised enough 
money to launch the Citizens Life 
and Casualty with a paid-in capita! 
and surplus of $500,000. This com- 
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pany is engaged in full activity 
with ordinary, industrial, group 
and accident and health depart- 
ments. 

Realizing the advantages of Cali- 
fornia’s new Multiple-Line Law 
permitting up to 17 kinds of insur- 
ance to be written in a single com- 
pany, Col. Pettric organized the 
Citizens General Insurance Com- 
pany with an authorized capital 
and surplus of $1,000,000. This 
company issues all forms of auto- 
mobile insurance and _ ultimately 
will branch out into other forms. 

Col. Pettric has also incorporated 
the Citizens Automobile Club, capi- 
talized at $100,000 to provide auto- 
mobile club services and to augment 
the chain of insurance services 
which his plans envision. 


He was named a director of the 

Travelers in 1927, and earlier, jp 

1919, had been elected a directo, 

of the Travelers Bank and Tru 

Company. Col. Howard will cop. 

tinue in his capacity as a directoy. 
* x” * 

Western and Southern Life— 
Charles F. Williams, president of 
the Western and Southern Life, 
Cincinnati, announces the appoint- 
ment of Vice-President W. 0. 
Burns to director of agencies. My. 
Burn’s advancement places him jp 
a unique position to extend his ex. 
periences throughout the com- 
pany’s field. 

Born and educated in Indiana. 
Mr. Burns became associated with 
the company on October 5, 1925. 
In 1926 he assumed staff leadership 
at Indianapolis, where his leadey- 
ship firmly pronounced itself. Mr. 
3urns was promoted to manager 
in the Terre Haute district in 193], 
One of the top managers in the 
company’s field, he also served the 
company’s interests in Muncie. 
Springfield, [ll., and Chicago-West. 
In 1988 Mr. Burns was appointed 
superintendent of agencies with 
headquarters in Cincinnati, and in 
1942 he was made a vice-president. 

* * * 

Equitable of lowa—The appoint- 
ment of Stephen A. Swisher as 
home office field supervisor for the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Des 
Moines, is announced by Agency 
Vice-President R. E. Fuller. 

In the past 34 months, follow- 
ing his return from military duty, 
Mr. Swisher has paid for over $1, 
000,000 in new business. He isa 
member of the Iowa Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Club, on the Board of 
Directors of the Des Moines Life 
Underwriters Association, a men- 
ber of the Committee on Publica- 
tions, NALU, and a National Qual- 
ity Award winner for 1948. 

* * ” 


Bankers Life—Perry O. Moore 
has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies for Bank- 
ers Life, Des Moines, according to 
an announcement by W. F. Win- 
terble, agency vice-president. He 
will supervise a group of 16 agen- 
cies of the company in the middle- 
west. se « 

Aetna Life—The promotion of 
Joseph F. Bradley to the position 
of agency assistant in the home 
office of the Aetna Life, Hartford, 
is announced by Robert B. Cool- 
idge, vice-president of the com- 
pany. A graduate of the Aetna 
Advanced Life Insurance School, 
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Mr. Bradley will instruct in the 

home office life schools in addition 

to his other duties. He is a mem- 

per of the National AsSociation of 

Life Underwriters. 
* * * 

Continental Assurance — Conti- 
nental Assurance Company, Chi- 
cago, has appointed Barton T. 
Meays, director of field training, 
Joseph K. Dennis, vice-president 
and director of agencies, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Meays will devote 
himself primarily to home office 
duties pertaining to sales and tech- 
nical assistance to the field in the 
development of ordinary business. 

* * * 

Life of Georgia—Life Insurance 
Company of Georgia announces the 
appointment of A. W. Read and 
Guy T. Dobbs, Sr., as assistant su- 
perintendents of agencies, effective 
Jan. 1. 

The two new assistants will join 
Assistant Superintendent of Agen- 
cies Claude D. Cothran and Cliff 
C. Hewett in the home office, and 
will be responsible to Vice-Presi- 
dent and Superintendent of Agen- 
cies H. C. Jackson. 

* * * 
Jefferson Standard Life — Car- 
lyle Gee, secretary of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, Greensboro, an- 
nounces the promotion of four 
members of the company’s agency 
department. Hal R. Marsh, W. L. 
Seawell, Jr., and Seth C. Macon 
have been promoted to the newly 
created positions of assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies, and 
Eugene F. Gillam has been pro- 
moted to agency assistant. 
+ * * 

Berkshire Life—Harrison L. Am- 
ber, president, announces the pro- 
motion of eight company officials 
by the directors of the company. 
The promotions are designed to fill 
several staff vacancies and a shift 
in functions and titles for the 
heads of the agency sales depart- 
ment and the addition of a new 
member of the board of directors. 
G. Dewey Hynes, vice-president 
and treasurer, was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors; 
Merrill R. Tabor, assistant secre- 
tary since February, 1943, was 
elected secretary; Gardner F. 
Knight, actuary, was elected vice- 
president and actuary; Frank 
Harnden, M. D., medical director, 
was elected vice-president and 


medical director; Hiram S. Hart, 
assistant director of agencies, will 
fill a newly created post, superin- 
tendent of agencies; W. Rankin 
Furey, vice-president and director 





of agencies, will continue to be re- 
sponsible for the operation of the 
agencies as vice-president and will 
assume some executive duties as- 
signed by the president; Jesse H. 
Carpenter, assistant secretary 
since 1931, was elected second 
vice-president in charge of lay un- 
derwriting; and Elgin R. Batho, 
assistant actuary, was elected as- 
sociate actuary. 
*% % *% 

United States Life— The ap- 
pointment of Douglas J. Moe as 
head of the accident and health 
underwriting department of the 





United States Life, New York City. 
is announced by Frank K. Smith, 
manager of the A & H division of 
that company. 

Mr. Moe has an extensive back- 
ground in disability insurance 
which covers almost the entire 
accident and health field. Recent- 
ly, he completed his twenty-fifth 
year in the A & H business. His 
practical experience will be of in- 
estimable value to the United 
States Life since it embraces a 
thorough working knowledge of 
both the field man’s problem as 
well as the home office viewpoint. 


dedicated 


* Dedicated throughout 1949, 
as during the last four decades, 
to giving more peace 
of mind per premium dollar 
to the buyers of life and 
accident and sickness insurance. 


occidental life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of California 


V.H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


"We pay agents lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 
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LEROY A LINCOLN 


(Continued from Page 23) 


securities or the field of mortgage 
lending. 

Over the years to come our com- 
petition is going to increase rather 
than decrease. The 549 companies 
are today bending their efforts to 
keep their premium rates and their 
service to the public at the point 
where no other method of market- 
ing insurance can seriously com- 
pete with the American agency 
system. So long as that situation 
remains true—and I don’t see how 
it will ever change—competition 
will increase. Good as our distri- 
bution job has been, it must be 
continually improved. Let us not 
stop competing, nor relax or be- 
come complacent. 

We are also engaged in a compe- 
tition of ideas, and this in itself is 
good for everyone. It’s up to us to 
prove, in today’s increasingly so- 
phisticated and skeptical atmos- 
phere, that our thrift ideas are the 
soundest and our practices the 
wisest, especially now that we are 
competing with other thrift media 
and with other philosophies which 
are prevalent. 

As I have said before, for many 
years our agents have carried 
much of the brunt of the competi- 
tive aspects of our sales efforts. 
But I think it would be a mistake 
if we in the home office were not 
just as fully alive to competition 
as our field forces are. Field un- 
derwriters look to us for counsel 
and guidance, and each of us on 
the executive side must have an 
interest and pride in the fact that 
our own company is striving to do 
a better job in every respect than 
any other company. 

I hasten to say that I am not ad- 
vocating any departure from the 
professional attitude which has 
grown so impressively in our busi- 
ness over the years. But each of 
us can and will develop and pro- 
mulgate our own principles and 
practices so as to compare favor- 
ably with any of the 548 other 
companies. Beyond that, everyone 
of us must surely be thoroughly 
convinced of the effectiveness of 
the American agency system as the 
ideal marketing arm of the life in- 
surance business and as_ the 
strongest and soundest method of 
thrift. 

In the forthcoming second ten 
years of the Institute’s life, I look 
toward a sound continuance of the 
competitive nature of our business 
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JAMES T. PHILLIPS 


James T. Phillips has been 
elected a vice-president of the 
New York Life, New York City, 
it is announced by George L. 
Harrison, chairman of the 
board. Mr. Phillips had previ- 
ously been deputy chief actuary 
of the company. As vice-presi- 
dent he will have general super- 
vision of underwriting rules. 

Mr. Phillips began his career 
with the New York Life in June, 
1921, following his graduation 
from the University of Toronto. 
He became an associate of the 
Actuarial Society of America in 
1922, a fellow in 1924, and he 
later became a fellow of the 
American Institute of Actuaries. 
He was appointed an assistant 
actuary of New York Life in 
1929, actuary in 1937, and dep- 
uty chief actuary on October 
20 of this year. 


TOTTI UULLUUUUUL LLAMA ULL UU 


and even fuller participation by 
the life insurance business in the 
competition of ideas that is part 
of our life today. It is through 
such a competitive attitude that 
we can continue to serve the Amer- 
ican public soundly and well. And 
it is right that it should be so, for 
in a free economy it is the force of 
free competition which has pro- 
duced for the American people the 
high standard of living they enjoy 
today. 

I have said that I am proud of 
the cooperative attitude of our 
business. I am, and I hope it will 
never change. But I am equally 
proud of the fact that this is a 
business where 549 companies are 
competing within a framework 


erected by the laws of the varioy 
States in the field of good busines 
practices and that, through thy 
competition, they are offering , 
continuously betted product an 
increasingly fine professional] ger. 
vice to the people of America. 


W. E. BIXBY 


(Continued from Page 24) 


undertaking. Total new investments 
made from the new funds and the 
maturing funds from old _ invest. 
ments came to between 11 and 12 
billion dollars in 1948. 

Efforts of life insurance com. 
panies during the past year to in- 
crease earning rates on their invest- 
ments have possibly been more gye- 
cessful than could have been antici- 
pated in the early part of 1948. The 
results should be encouraging to 
policyholders throughout the United 
States and Canada, who have found 
that the abnormally low returns of 
recent years have resulted in in- 
creasing the cost of life insurance, 

While it is well known that recent 
investments of life companies have 
been made at better yields than 
have been possible for some years, 
the overall return on investments 
for 1948 earnings will not be known 
for some months. It is generally 
believed, among those closely in 
touch with life insurance develop- 
ments, that the average earning 
rate for all companies, which, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Life In- 
surance, reached an all-time low of 
2.88 per cent for 1947, will be only 
very slightly higher for 1948. But, 
the outlook for 1949, when the effect 
of higher earnings on these new 
investments will be spread through- 
out a full year, is that there will 
be a considerably greater increase. 

These invested funds have been 
a vital aid to the meeting of the 
nation’s need for capital funds and 
have been important to the sound 
financing of the economy. One of 
the major channels of investment 
used during the year was that of 
industrial bonds, including the notes 
and debentures issued by what is 
commonly termed “small business.” 
A relatively new type of investment 
which received major attention this 
past year was the purchase of com- 
mercial and industrial real estate 
as an investment for long-term 
leasing. Both of these have been of 
material aid to business both large 
and small in meeting its need for 
capital funds. The expansion of 
such investments has been an anti- 
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inflationary activity, for it has con- 
tributed to the increased productiv- 
ity of American business—which is, 
in the final analysis, a primary cure 
for our inflation ills. 

Another investment development 
of 1948 was a material expansion 
of the financing of construction and 
real estate purchases through mort- 
gage financing. The life insurance 
companies bought more than $3,- 
390,000,000 of mortgages in the 
vear—nearly half of this being in 
FHA and Veterans Administration 
mortgages alone. That is a large 
and important contribution to the 
eying need for housing in America. 

Looking ahead in 1949, life insur- 
ance sees its future linked closely 
to the general trends of business— 
as is true of every segment of the 
social-economic structure. We are 
all tied together in our democratic 
eforts. The outlook for business in 
general appears to be good for 1949, 
though faced with many changes 
and dislocations as the pattern of 
production shifts. There will prob- 
ably be some leveling off of prices 
as buyers’ markets develop for 
many of our consumer lines. But a 
high level of business activity seems 
assured for the coming year as a 
result of continued operations of 
ECA, intensified defense spending, 
continuance of the farm support 
program and still unsatisfied con- 
sumer wants for most commodities. 

As to life insurance, the buying 
of new policies will be measured 
somewhat by the general trends as 
the capacity to buy is always an 
important consideration. But there 
is still a great need and desire for 
more life insurance by our people, 
seeking to develop their family 
security on the voluntary plan. We 
already have a total of life insur- 
ance and an average per family 
unequalled anywhere else in the 
world. But it still falls woefully 
short of adequacy. The great bulk 
if $201,000,000,000 of life insurance 
becomes small, indeed, when we 
view it in its true perspective as an 
average of only $5,000 per family 
ox even $6,000 per insured family. 
That is not much more than the 
average annual income per family 
for a single year. Until the life in- 
surance protection of our families 
has grown to cover a longer span of 
income replacement, we can look 
for a continued high level of pur- 
chases of life insurance, thus con- 
tinuing the substantial contribution 
of life insurance to the security of 
the American home and the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR agents. The new Life Underwrit- 


ers Training Council made an im- 


(Continued from Page 13) pressive showing in its first year. 


be completed until the Actuarial The National Association of Life 
Society has held its 60th anniver- Underwriters was most active in 
sary meeting next May and the all phases of its operations. Its 
Institute its 40th anniversary in efforts on tax and social legisla- 
June, 1949, tion, State and Federal, were very 
: : effective. The National Associa- 
Field Operations tion will support the model agents’ 
Through greatly improved meth- qualification bill in State legisla- 
ods of recruiting and training at tures wherever introduced this 
home office and field levels, the in- winter. 
dustry continued to induct into The Life Insurance Agency 
its ranks many high caliber new Management Association gave fur- 





“There's LIFE iz the BERKSHIRE!” 


“You're right, Bill. This Berkshire Life 
MERCHANDISE CHART is the handiest pocket guide 
I’ve ever seen. It contains a complete ready reference out- 
line of modern life insurance policies and services... both 
Adult and Juvenile. All the information is at my fingertips 
and it’s easy to select the right coverages for the life insur- 
ance needs of my clients.” 


The MERCHANDISE CHART is now available to Brokers 
and Surplus Writers upon request. 


B THE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARRISON lL. AMBER, President 
INCORPORATED 185) PITTSFIELD, MASS. 












If you are a full time Agent 
of any company we solicit 
your surplus business only. 
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ther proof of its effectiveness in 
reconciling home office and field 
viewpoints. 

The National Economy 

Three years have elapsed since 
the end of hostilities in World 
War II. One year after the con- 
flict’s end there was a general be- 
lief that a business recession was 
only a few months off. Instead, a 
movement directly opposite occur- 
red. 

For three years the national in- 
come has moved upward, while at 
the same time the revenue of the 
Government has grown and ex- 
ceeded the yearly estimates of the 
officials in charge of its fiscal af- 
fairs. The major factors in Amer- 
ica’s economy today presage no 
quick ending of the inflationary 
forces that have determined this 
condition. 

High commodity prices and high 
wages are in the vanguard of to- 
day’s order. Commitments for for- 
eign nations will continue to be 
high and the national defense pro- 
gram will be costly. The purse 
strings of a benign government 
will be loosened again. Public 
housing is due for a lift and old 
age pensions will be liberalized. 

Moderate decreases in the public 
debt have been effected since the 
war’s end. It is essential to good 
government that its budget is in 
balance, It is further to be hoped 
that, despite the heavy commit- 
ments ahead, something wilil be left 
over to apply on the debt. An in- 
triguing theory has been abroad in 
the land to the effect that high in- 
come, high prices and high taxes 
are compatible with high public 
debt and that such conditions will 
best sustain the national economy 
in periods of heavy business activ- 
ity and production. 

Outlook for Life Insurance 

Although a summary of year-end 
reports indicates that American 
industry has reached the peak of 
its post-war expansion, it may be 
said with reasonable certainty that 
there is nothing on the horizon to 
indicate any marked decline in any 
of the major influences that affect 
the National economy. 

In view of the sustained business 
activity, the market for life insur- 
ance is expected to remain favor- 
able. On the basis of the dollar’s 
present value, the lives of the peo- 
ple are still inadequately insured. 
The size of the average policy is 
proof enough of the assertion. In 
a period in which the National in- 
come has more than doubled, the 
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average life insurance policy has 
grown a little over one-half. 
American life insurance com- 
panies have the inherent strength 
of democratic institutions. While 
some problems exist, none is im- 
possible of solution. There is no 
apparent ceiling for private life 
insurance. It is destined to grow. 


SERVICE 
FOUNDATION OF SUCCESS 
(Continued from Page 25) 


Now as to the methods leading 
to good servicing. The first step 
must be for proper training. It is 
absolutely necessary that a life in- 
surance underwriter retain an open 
mind to the flow of new ideas and 
problems. Organized reading and 
attending a class of systemized 
study makes for a better and more 
thorough understanding of the in- 
tricacies of our profession. With 
this essential and basic training, we 
should also employ human under- 
standing and courage. We must 
know and understand our fellow 
beings and be sufficiently courageous 
to carry through all our undertak- 
ings. We must have the capacity to 
analyze situations and make friends 
at every available opportunity. 





WARREN M. PACE 


Warren M. Pace, former 
Guardian co-manager at Rich- 
mond, Va., has been appointed 
agency assistant on the home 
office staff of Guardian Life of 
America, New York City. Frank 
F. Weidenborner, agency vice- 
president of the company, said 
that Mr. Pace’s appointment is 
part of the company’s program 
for expanding its agency opera- 
tions. 


We must be persevering in ou 
efforts. We must remember that th 
work we are doing is importan; 
not alone for ourselves, but for th, 
client as well. Solve his probley 
as you would have him solve yoy 
own. 

Sixty-two per cent of my om, 
new business has been throug 
recommendations and referre; 
leads. I visit my old policyholders 
least four times a year, remember. 
ing them on birthday and anjj. 
versary occasions. I keep mysel 
before them as much as possible 
Thus, my initially establishy 
prestige becomes further strength. 
ened. The relationship between th 
policyholder and myself is that oj 
a “client and advisor.” I alway; 
endeavor to establish the feeling 
of trust and confidence which j 
necessary to just such a relation. 
ship. Properly’ serviced clients 
never hesitate to spread word of 
their satisfaction to friends ani 
relatives. My prospect list grow 
daily, 

Another avenue of prospect 
comes from a very important par 
of a life insurance policy—the ben. 
ficiary. It has proved invaluable t 
me throughout the years. I alway 
take the birth dates of the children, 
who are designated as beneficiarie, 
or their brothers and sisters. Thes 
are put on file and reviewed every 
two years to determine if they ar 
of insurable age. From this, yu 
can derive three potential clients 
primary, secondary and_ tertiary. 
As they grow and develop, many of 
them become business people ani 
thus expand your prospect list to 
include their partners, employes 
and their associates. 

This method must be done con- 
structively and thoroughly through: 
out the years. You will find that yo 
keep on writing new insurance and 
serving your client in a satisfactory 
manner. 

In recent years, a new and unig 
service has grown out of the maj 
methods in which to serve succes 
fully and build and maintain: 
quality clientele. I refer to prograt- 
ming. This service has been so di- 
ferent that it almost immediately 
commanded the interest and finally 
the admiration and respect of it- 
telligent buyers of life insurance 
It has been a recognized fact thi 
a large proportion of the insurant 
policies purchased could not fulfl 
the purpose for which they we 
originally intended. Thus, progra® 
ming has come into its own. By th 
process, we are now able to a 
our prospect just what his origi? 
intent is, or was, in the purcha 
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ROBERTS CITED FOR 
NOTABLE “NATIONAL 
SERVICE” 


President E. A. Roberts of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia, was honored recently 
by the 1948 Red Feather Award 
“for distinguished national ser- 
vice” in that field. The award 
was voted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Community Chests 
and Councils of America and 
presentation was made at the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York. 
The award last year, the first in 
which it was given, went to Ger- 
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ard W. Swope. 

Mr. Roberts, a former presi- 
dent of Community Chests and 
Councils, was chairman of the 
1947 Community Chest cam- 
paign in Philadelphia and asso- 
ciate chairman of the 1948 cam- 
paign. 
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of his policies. Then, by a thorough 
job of estate analysis, we are able 


to point out whether or not this 
intent has been accomplished. Often 
times, we find the estate is lacking. 
A sale then ensues, not because we 
suggested the additional policy, but 
because the client has told us so by 
stating his objectives. Programming 
is indeed a great step forward in 
our business, and has done much 
in helping to build clients as well 
as prestige. 


Life insurance men and women 


know how hard it is to sell. It is 
hard to get people to overcome pro- 
crastination. It is hard to get the 
breadwinner’ to 
enough to understand a program of 


have _ courage 


ife insurance that will provide for 


his widow, children and for him- 
self during his sunset years. 
doesn’t wish to deny himself the 
pleasures of personal luxuries, so 


He 


hat he and his loved ones may be 


adequately provided for when life’s 
misfortunes sooner or later over- 


ake him. 
However, to successfully prospect 


or service you must have faith. 
You must have faith in yourself, 
In your business, in your company, 


nd in your fellow men. Lack of 


y we® thought control and the inability 

rogratg of selecting your thoughts. Remem- 

By thi ber, you have no equally effective 

to ai— substitute for peace of mind. You 

origim® get inspiration from achievement, 

urchas and lack of faith is destructive 
imagination. 





Be sincere. Never pretend you 
are what you are not. I so often 
remember when the Dean of Yale 
graduated his class last year, his 
parting words were “Be yourself, 
but be your real self.” Think in 
terms of more courtesy. The public 
is looking for it. Build your pro- 
grams with a little originality. 
Always sell yourself before you sell 
your product. Leadership is impor- 
tant. Contribute to your community, 
so you can dedicate yourself to this 
great business. Have a profound in- 
terest in human beings, human na- 
ture, thoughts and behaviour of 
people. By your own performance, 
you will change the character of life 
insurance from a commodity to a 
service. You must accept the chal- 
lenge and the opportunities which 
lie before you. Maintain a zest for 
life and be enthusiastic. They say 
that enthusiasm, when based on 
sincerity, is greater than genius. 
Look for kindness and you will find 
it. If mecessary, remake yourself 
into a friendly person, and you will 
be surprised how it will affect your 
business. Living in a friendly fash- 
ion is one of the foundations of 
success, 


HOW TO SELL YOURSELF! 
(Continued from Page 28) 


him, I guess. Anyway, he used to 
say to me, “Pete, if you would sell 
that darned horse, you would write 
a million.” But he didn’t know that 
the horse paid for every oat he ever 
ate and threw in a few pork chops 
for me as well. 

I used to keep him out at the 
Bluemound Road in Milwaukee, a 
big riding school where about half 
of the horses were privately owned 
and the other half were livery 
horses, 

Whenever I was out riding, people 
who rented their horses would say 
to me, “My it must be nice to own 
your own horse.” I'd reply, “Yes, 
it certainly it, but I couldn’t own 
this baby, if I didn’t know how to 
make one dollar do the work of 
three,” and they would say, “What 
do you mean by that?” I'd say, 
“Well, I can’t tell you out here in 
front of the horses and everybody, 
but where do you work and would 
two o’clock be a good time to see 
you, or would you rather make it 
two thirty?” 

Now I don’t know how many 
horses I sold, but I know I sold 
some, and the idea of spending with 
a free conscience appeals to many. 
We practice it in our house all the 
time. My wife likes the idea too. 

A few years ago, I had to go to 

















THE $56,000 FOOTPRINTS 


“They were made one winter after- 
noon and led to the home of a 41- 
year-old physician whose name is in 
our files. 


“The man who made the footprints 
left the house—as he had on four 
other occasions—with a check signed 
by the physician. 


“Those checks became the most 
important ones the doctor ever wrote, 
for when he died recently they ex- 
panded into a $56,090 fund... .” 


As you have probably guessed, the 
footprints were made by a New Eng: 
land Mutual agent, who, over an 
eleven-year period, had helped the 
doctor plan an insurance program 
to meet the changing needs of his 
family. 


This actual case presents a dra- 
matic picture of the value -of the 
service performed by the conscien- 
tious life underwriter and, we be- 
lieve, will help to enhance his pres- 
tige. 


We feel so strongly about this that 
we have told the story in a full-page 
ad appearing currently in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Time and News- 
week, The above illustration and 
quoted copy are taken directly from 
the national advertisement. 


New England 
Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


| COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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California for a couple of months, 
and when I left, I told my wife that 
I had arranged with the company to 
deposit my check to her account, 
and I said, “I don’t care what you 
do with it. As long as you pay my 
premiums, you can spend all the 
rest.” She did. 

We are delightfully broke around 
our house half the time. But the 
kind of poverty that lets you spend 
more money on the things you want, 
and that is the best known guaran- 
tee of never wanting and not hav- 
ing, is not too hard to take. 

It is a great business which we 
are in. We are selling that idea 


Seek, 


every day. Do you ever stop to 
think that it is the only business in 
the world where it can be truly said 
that you get your profit out of the 
other fellow’s gain? Planning with a 
life insurance philosophy makes 
dreams come true. So believe in 
your product and believe in your- 
self and the future will be brighter 
for you and all with whom you 
come in contact. 








SELLING 
THOSE EXTRA POLICIES 
(Continued from Page 31) 


ficiary. The proceeds to be payable 
under special monthly installments. 

On the designated day I drove up 
to his home to take him to the doc- 
tor. His wife met me at the door 
and I saw evidence that my appli- 
cant was soon to be a father again. 
I therefore sent for the extra. 
When the regular and the extra 
policies arrived, the baby was al- 
ready born and the applicant was 
very happy over the whole affair. 
He asked me to fix the second policy 
like the first and thanked me for 
having such foresight. 

Another case along the same line, 
which occurred only last month, 
may be of interest to you. A man 
who has a wife and no children 
bought $20,000 from me. I wasn’t 
thinking of sending for an extra 
in this case but his father-in-law 
later on volunteered some informa- 
tion which made me order an extra 
$5,000. The father-in-law told me 
that his daughter, the applicant’s 
wife, told him that he was going to 
be a grandfather in about six 
months. Today this client of mine 
has $20,000 payable to his wife and 
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Fifty-Fifth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $163,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $70,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $206,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. | 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murua Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 





protection at age 6 months on (one-half up to age 
six months) 
A separate Mortgage Cancellation Policy at lower 
cost . . . and a long list of other leaders. 
A * PLUS 
More selling aids . and the same friendly co 
YOU GROW operation from the Home Office that is an ANICO 
WITH ANICO tradition 
2 = 
e . 
ANICO repre- /, a 
sentatives are 
ANICO’s best 
advertisements. 
They know they 
have a contract ¢ LG 
second to none. (902797 9 
They know their nce ef - 


policies are lead- 
ers in value, 
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7» POLICIES THAT EXCEL 


$5,000 payable as an educationg} 
fund to his unborn child. 


Business Insurance 


In business insurance Cases, there 
is real opportunity for extras. When 
a partner is examined for busines 
insurance it is good practice to senq 
for more personal insurance. Some. 
times I play one partner agains 
another in order to have my extras 
accepted. 

On one occasion I interviewed a 
partnership of three persons. | 
shall identify these persons as 
Partners A. B and C. Partner A 
the senior partner, is the guiding 
light of the business. It was im. 
portant that the senior partner be 
insured to protect the junior part- 
ners. Partner A and Partner ¢ 
didn’t show much enthusiasm over 
my proposal. Partner B however 
was interested so I went to work on 
him. He agreed to buy $30,000 on 
the life of Partner A. The senior 
partner agreed to be examined. 

In this case I ordered an extra 
$70,000 on the life of Partner A 
$50,000 of this amount was written 
as personal insurance for the senior 
partner and $20,000 was written as 
business insurance for Partner C. 
When the policies arrived and when 
Partner C was told what Partner B 





American National 
has been stead- 
ily forging ahead 
. . « Among the 
first 20 in size, 
second to none 
in strength. 






iy ANICO . 
REPRESENTATIVES 
SUCCEED BECAUSE 
ANICO PROVIDES! | 





Most plans issued down to date of birth . . . Full 








MILLIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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did, he, Partner C, decided to accept 
the $20,000 on the life of Partner A. 
In the meantime Partner A seeing 
what his junior partners did in buy- 
ing the insurance on his life, decided 
to accept the $50,000 personal in- 
surance. 

This isn’t the end of my story. A 
few months later Partner D was 
admitted into the partnership. I 
sold this newest partner the idea of 
carrying $20,000 on the life of the 
senior partner and he subscribed to 
the idea and applied for the insur- 
ance. Therefore it was necessary to 
get the proposed insured examined 
again. This time I sent for an addi- 
tional $30,000 on the life of this 
senior partner in two policies of 
$20,000 and $10,000. The $20,000 
policy was written as business in- 
surance for Partner B and the 
$10,000 for Partner C. Both extras 
were accepted. This case really 
shows what can be done with extras 
when you really get going. 


Estate Taxes 


You who sell insurance for the 
purpose of payment of estate taxes 
have opportunities occasionally to 
send for extras. This is particularly 
so when the prospect refuses to 
disclose to you the true value of 
his estate. On one of these occa- 


sions I had to give the prospect 
three sets of figures because he 
didn’t give me any idea what his 
true estate was worth. One set of 
figures was for an estate of $250,000, 
one for $400,000 and the other for 
$600,000. He chose the set of 
figures for $250,000 and applied for 
a policy to cover the taxes. I 
thought his estate should be in the 
neighborhood of $400,000 so I 
ordered the extra to take care of 
the additional taxes. Both policies 
were accepted. 

The 1948 Revenue Act gives me 
not only more opportunities to sell 
more insurance because the insured 
can now leave insurance proceeds 
to his or her spouse without taxa- 
tion, but it gives me opportunities 
to place extra policies. 

To be more explicit, let me cite 
an example. Suppose after deduct- 
ing expenses, debts and claims, a 
man’s gross taxable estate is 
$400,000. By taking his exemption, 
his net taxable estate is $340,000. 
Prior to the 1948 Revenue Act the 
Federal Estate Tax payable was 
$94,500. Today if this man leaves 
a surviving spouse and has_ so 
planned his estate that the full 
amount of the $200,000 maximum 
marital deduction can be taken, the 
net taxable estate is reduced .to 


$140,000 and the Federal Estate Tax 
is reduced to $32,700. Therefore the 
amount of insurance that should be 
placed on this man’s life is $32,700. 

However if I were working on 
this man, I would send for an extra 
policy of $61,800 making a total of 
$94,500. This is on the assumption 
that when this insured dies, there 
will be no marital deduction. 

Marital deduction can only be 
used if the insured’s wifé survives 
him. Now it is possible and quite 
probable in many cases for the wife 
to predecease the insured and there- 
fore there will be no marital deduc- 
tions when he dies. In such event 
the Federal Estate Tax is $94,500 
instead of $32,700. This man cannot 
lose by accepting the extra policy. 
He will either predecease his wife 
or he will survive her. If he pre- 
deceases her he will be passing her 
extra good property without pay- 
ment of estate tax. If he survives 
her and then dies, every bit of the 
extra policy and perhaps more will 
be needed to pay his increased 
estate tax. 


Two Guiding Rules 
There are two general rules which 
have guided me in sending for and 
placing these extra policies. 
First, I send for an extra every 





NEW YEAR'S 
RESOLUTIONS... 


It's time to take stock, see where we are and 

where we're going, and resolve to do a better 
job. 

This applies to all of us, both in Home Office 

and field, because our interests are the same 
. . our objective to give fuller and better ser- 

vice to more people is shared together. 


May we assure our own field force and the life 
insurance business in general that we are dedi- 
cated to do our part in 1949 to make this a 
finer business . . . both to those who make it 
a career, and those who depend on it for their 
future security. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCECO.Lw 
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Teamed Efficiency 


John A. Stevenson, President of the Penn 
Mutual, speaking before the American Life Con- 
vention, said: 


“In order to fulfill the conditions of teamed 
efficiency in our companies, more than ever to- 
day we need intellectual management. Equally 
imperative is the need for sympathetic under- 
standing of individual problems. Successful 
agency organizations are not built merely on 
textbook knowledge or on the information found 
in bulletins dealing with social, economic or 
financial affairs. Cement in the form of genuine 
human interest is needed if these foundations 
are to hold firm. The phophecy of industry’s 
leaders that the future is going to see a much 
smaller per cent of management’s efforts being 
devoted to the technique of making things and a 
much larger per cent to human relations is one 
which I feel sure will be fulfilled.” 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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time I discover a need for it. Most 
of us do not order out extras be- 
cause we are not aware that the 
needs are there. In order to keep 
me aware of the prospect’s needs at 
all times, I once wrote down on a 
piece of paper 12 reasons or occa- 
sions why I should order out extras. 
I have this piece of paper under the 
glass of my desk all the time to re- 
mind me when I am completing an 
application to order out the extra. 
Now after a few years of practice, 
I don’t need to refer to the paper 
any more, for this business of send- 
ing out extras is a habit with me. 

Second, when delivering the poli- 
cies, assume that your prospect is 
going to take the whole works. Plan 
your sales talk to include the extras. 
Paint your picture of what the full 
amount of insurance will do for him, 
pointing out his particular needs. 
By way of contrast paint another 
picture of what will happen if he 
takes only the smaller amount. If 
you use this procedure you will find 
that it is harder for the prospect 
to tell you why he shouldn’t take 
the extras than for you to tell him 
why he should take them. 

Many times a client will agree 
with you that he needs the whole 
program and should accept all the 
extras but he will hedge by telling 
you this is not the right time for 
the extras and he prefers to wait 
until a better time later on. 

When a prospect gives me this 
excuse, I fire my double barrel shot- 
gun, firing both barrels at the same 
time. If it doesn’t get results I re- 
turn the extras and go and look for 
someone else. It goes something 
like this: 

“Mr. Prospect, I have been in this 


business for 18 years. During this 
period I have interviewed thousands 
of persons just like you. These 
people, I have divided into two 
classes. 

“In one class were those people 
who wished to wait. They felt it 
was not the right time to buy. In 
18 years let us see what has hap- 
pened to them. Some of them are 
not here anymore. Their widows 
have wished they hadn’t waited 
until the right time to buy. Some 
of them are now sick. Even if 
they wish to buy now I can’t give 
it to them at any price. Some of 
them are 5, 10, 15, 18 years older 
and they complain about the higher 
price now. The rest of them are 
still waiting, waiting for the right 
time to buy. 

“On the other hand, the people in 
the other class were those who were 
willing to take a chance realizing 
that life is a gamble. These people 
were willing to take the whole pro- 
gram of insurance with the assur- 
ance that should future conditions 
change, their program can also be 
changed. During the 18 years I have 
been in business let us see what has 
happened to some of them. Some of 
them are not here now. But what 
a difference. Their widows con- 
tinue to live as before and are 
grateful their husbands didn’t wait 
for the right time to buy. Some 
are sick but these are also grateful; 
grateful because due to the waiver 
of premium disability in their poli- 
cies they don’t have to pay us any 
more money and they still have 
their insurance. Some had to drop 
their insurance. These people are 
also happy because they received 
a paid up equity of their insurance. 








AMERICAN UNITED 
PERSONAL PRODUCER’S 
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* LARGER RENEWALS, VESTED FOR 


* RETIREMENT PAY AFTER AGE 65 


American United Fieldmen Enjoy... 
* A complete kit of modern policy forms to meet 
every prospect's vital needs. 


* A Home Office that knows the agent's problems 
and helps him solve them. 
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“High Pay for a High-Grade Job”’ 
* LIBERAL FIRST-YEAR COMMISSIONS 


* SERVICE FEE AFTER THE TENTH YEAR 
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CONTRACT 


IDEAL 


NINE YEARS 





* An Underwriting Department handling sub- 
standard cases up to 500% mortality. 

* A placement average of 84% on business issued 
with extra ratings. 


-of Address the Agency Department for details }-- 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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It was better to start a program ay yore 
alter it later on than to not hag? 2 
started any program at all. fy chase 
rest of the people are still keepin) of ther 
up their insurance and are happ many 
because they are building up lars, had tr 
cash reserves for themselves. ' 
“Now, Mr. Prospect, there jg », 
better time to start this progr, 
than the present. Won’t you writ 
me a check for the premium?” 
I have cited all these cases ; 
examples to show you how yp 
can increase your production frop 
25 to 50 per cent by placing ext, 
policies on the people you have g9| 
You can be one of three types ¢/ 
insurance men. You can be likf” 
the brick-layer earning $10 a dy 
by being in the business solely tj 
earn commissions. 
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STEPPING STONES TO 
SUCCESS 


(Continued from Page 32) 


folded and understood, my client 
was quite thrilled with the ide 
and asked me to go right ahead ani 
put it into effect. I told her I wa 
quite flattered at the confidence 
that she had placed in me, but! 
did not feel that I had the right to 
assume so large a_ responsibility 
without consultation with her 4 
torney. I suggested that she cal 
her attorney, make an appointmen 
with him for both her and mysel 
and that I would explain the a 
tire plan to him, and if he » 


follow through. When the appoitt- 


of hearing the attorney say to boil 
of us, “You certainly did not re 
quire my approval of a plan % 
grand as this. By all means, I re 
ommend it.” 

The type of service that I refet 
to eliminates competition. There 
may be competition of rates, divi- 
dends and contracts, but there i 


ate sales. 

An attorney friend of mine wh 
lives in a small town near Milwat: 
kee wrote to me and asked me 
stop in to see him the next time! 
was in town. When I got thet 
he told me that two clients of his 
who had started a manufacturin 
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osition to discuss a stock pur- 
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many life insurance men in town 
had tried to sell these two fellows 
$15,000 each—A to buy on B’s life, 
and B to buy on A’s life. He showed 
me at least seven or eight presenta- 
tions that had been made to these 





Fiwo men, all using the same $15,000. 


In some cases a different type of 
plan was used; that is, ordinary 
life, 20-pay life or term. He said 
that he very much wanted me to 
talk to these men, but he wasn’t 
sure whether or not I would get 
My ques- 
tion to the attorney was, “Who are 
you interested in, the person who 
gets this life insurance business, or 
your clients?” He answered, “My 
clients, of course.” 

I told him to phone his clients 
and tell them that I would like to 
talk to them for a few minutes be- 
fre I left town. He made the 
phone call and arranged the ap- 
pointment. I stopped over to see 
these two fellows and told them 


‘that I had a lot of good ideas that 


I was sure they could use. I asked 
them where they got the $15,000 
figure from, and they told me that 


was the book value as of the pres- 
ent time. After talking to these 
two men for a few moments, I said 
to them, “If I read this situation 
correctly, you two gentlemen 
started this business six years ago, 
and at that time you probably bor- 
rowed all of the money that you 
could lay your hands on, from your 
friends and relatives; you probably 
borrowed money on your life in- 
surance and got started that way.” 
I recognized a knowing smile on 
each of them. Then I went on to 
say, “While you have made excel- 
lent progress, you now have 45 
people working for you, I doubt 
that you are drawing more than 
your family requires to live on. You 
are thinking of the future rather 
than the present.” They agreed 
that I was on the right track. 

“The important thing for your 
consideration,” I then said, “is the 
agreement that you are going to 
enter into with each other for the 
purchase of the stock. Now, the 
only reason why you give consid- 
eration to life insurance is because 
that will provide the cash when it 
is needed. If you have any other 
method of funding it, you don’t 
have to buy life insurance. The 
agreement is what I would like to 





talk to you about. However, be- 
fore I do so, I would like to have 
you both discuss only one thing— 
and you need not do that now— 
and that is, do you want to do busi- 
ness with me? My business is sell- 
ing life insurance, and if you feel 
that you would like to do business 
with me, my ideas go with life 
insurance. I have all the informa- 
tion I require, and when I get back 
to Milwaukee, I will lay out my 
plan for you, and if you decide 
that you would like to do business 
with me, you let your attorney know 
and he will contact me, and I will 
be ready any time I hear from him.” 
I thanked the gentlemen for the 
interview and left. 

It was about five weeks later 
when I got a letter from the attor- 
ney telling me that I had an ap- 
pointment the following Wednesday 
at 5:00 in his office. As I walked 
in, the two prospects walked in at 
the same time. We sat around for 
a few minutes and then we went 
out for dinner. We went to a 
roadhouse and it was 8:00 when 
dinner was over. The attorney then 
said that he had a meeting to at- 
tend, and suggested that I take his 
key and go up to his office and dis- 
cuss the plan with the two partners. 








A philosophy 
that works... 


more apparent annually. 


services and 
prospects and policyholders. 


The continuing advancement of the essential 
interests of its field underwriters is fundamental 
in Equitable Life of Iowa operations. 

Scientific selection, progressive and thought- 
fully planned training, and an amplitude of field 
tested sales aids, are integral parts of a develop- 
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When we got to the office, I left 
a copy of my proposal on the attor- 
ney’s desk, and I gave each one of 
my prospects a copy, and then I 
started to read my proposal to them. 
I told them to stop me at any time 
if they wished to discuss any par- 
ticular point. In my proposal I had 
this statement, “Here we have two 
men, both of whom started in busi- 
ness together, struggled to get it 
organized, both putting their hearts 
and souls into making this business 
a success, both drawing no more 
than just a fairly comfortable liv- 
ing out of the business, both think- 
ing more of the future rather than 
just the present. Because Of cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of 
either one, one of these men is 
taken away by death. The survivor 
now will own the entire business 
at a very small additional cost to 
him. The deceased’s widow or 
estate will receive a paltry $15,000. 
In my opinion, this is most unfair. 
I have no Objection to the survivor 
getting a real bargain, but not at 
the expense of his deceased associ- 
ate.” 

I won’t bore you with all of the 
details of my proposal, but my rec- 
ommendation was that the mini- 
mum amount that be paid for the 
deceased’s stock was $30,000. When I 
got all through, both gentlemen told 
me that my idea was excellent and 
that they were very much inter- 
ested. They also wanted to know 
what the next step was. I told 


them to discuss it with their at- 
torney, and then, if they decided 
that that was the right thing to do, 
I would be glad to follow through 
from there on in. 


It was about six 


weeks later when I received a 
letter from the attorney telling me 
that they had accepted my proposi- 
tion. What I am trying to illustrate 
is that I am not afraid to sell my 
ideas on their own merit. If my 
thinking is sound and for the benefit 
of my client, it merely becomes a 
question of what to do and how to 
do it. 

My job is to present the plan in 
such a manner that while it may 
seem I am making no effort at all 
to sell life insurance, I am really 
using all the power I possess to 
make the sale. 

It has been my experience that I 
seldom, if ever, close a case on the 
first or second interview. My first 
interview is usually for the pur- 
pose of obtaining facts. I try to 
get all the information I possibly 
can. I then go to work in my own 
office preparing my presentation. 
I take the attitude that if my pros- 
pect is going to buy life insurance 
from me, it is a serious matter in 
his life and will warrant his dis- 
cussing it with his wife, partner 
and attorney. 

That being the case, I feel that 
he can’t do as good a job selling my 
plan or my ideas to someone else 
as well as I would do it. For that 
reason, I put my presentation in 
“narrative” form. No matter with 
whom he discusses the plan, he is 
using my words and my ideas. 
Another reason for putting my pre- 
sentation in narrative form is that 
if I don’t like what I said I can 
erase it while it is still in my office. 
As I look back, I wish I could erase 
some of the things I said to my 
prospects when I first started. 
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Our Weekly Premium, Monthly, and Regular 
Ordinary plans provide suitable vehicles for 
all who need the broad highway of life in- 
Surance to reach their terminal objectives 


CADILLACS TO CROSLEYS 


The automotive industry offers a wide range 
of choice to prospective buyers in all income 
In the life insurance field, Home 
Life Agents enjoy “dealerships” which afford 
them sales opportunities on a Cadillac-to- 
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For many years I have hea 
talks and discussions as to what; 











the most important phase of 4) 
sale; some say it is the approag, 
others say it is the presentation, ay, 
still others say it is the close. 
my experience, I find that confideng, 
in the underwriter, confidence thy 
is earned and deserving will] 4, 
more than anything else I know 
to create a willingness-to-cooperaj 
attitude between the client and ¢ 
underwriter. From then on jj; 
merely the question of clearly ay; 
simply presenting your ideas in gyq 
a manner that your prospect has yy 
alternative but to accept those ide; 
Any number of times I have com 
to the point where I have doy 
everything I might possibly do t 
close the sale and face a _ heay 
silence. The decision is up to mt 
prospect. Anything I might say a 
that moment would probably be thy 
wrong thing. 
the silence any longer, I use thi 
statement, and so far it has neve 
failed me. “This is where I mis 
a college education. I know tha 
if I had had the education that | 


wanted, I would so express myselii 


now that you couldn’t possibly sa 
no to a proposition of this kind” 
From that time on the prospect js 
fighting my battle. He starts to ted 
me what a wonderful job I hav 
done, how well he understands ny 
plan, and why he should buy it 
From then on in he sells himsel 
Instead of “college education,” yw 
can say, “This is where I wish! 
were a super salesman, then I would 
so express myself... etc.” 

In closing I would like to leave 
you with these few thoughts: 

(1) Sell yourself and re-sell your 
self that you are in the finest busi- 
ness that exists. If you do this 
you will have the required enthu: 
siasm to go out and do a real job. 

(2) Know your business. By that 
I don’t mean the ordinary life 
policy, or the 20-payment iif 
policy, or your company practices 
or your company rates. That isnt 
what sells life insurance. I meat, 
know your business. Your busines 
is understanding life and life’s sitt- 
ations. Your business is uncovering 
the life problems that exist dl 
around you which can fully & 
solved through the medium of life 
insurance. Your business is under 
standing how to deal with Joh 
his wife, Mary, and little Tommy 
Earn their confidence through 2 
sympathetic understanding of theif 
aims, hopes, and desires, and help 
them attain their goal through lif 
insurance. 

(3) Keep abreast of the time 
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ave heawistudy and more study will enable 
to what i ou to have more confidence in your 
RSe Of town ability. By the way, when it 
@PProackf -omes to studying, the ladies can be 
tation, ap, of great help to their husbands. 
close, iwhen I first entered the life insur- 
 CoNfidengf ance business I brought home a lot 
idence thg of material to read. I got myself 
& will d@ nice and comfortable, smoked a cig- 
I know @ arette, munched some candy, and 
>-COOperaty started reading. Within ten min- 
nt and the ytes I would enjoy a good sleep and 
1 ON it @that was the end of my reading. 
learly anf finally, I said to my wife, “How 
eas in sul would you like to help me get 
ect has ni started in the life insurance busi- 
hose ideal ness?” Her answer was, “I’ll be 
1ave com# glad to help, but what can I do?” 
lave don#] told her that from now on I was 
bly do t® going to read out loud and any time 
a heavy she didn’t understand what I was 
up to me reading to stop me and I would ex- 
sht say a plain it to her. This did a lot for 
bly be thi me: it kept me awake, it made me 
an’t stand) think while I was reading, and, most 
use thi of all, my explanations to my wife 
has neve) made me thoroughly familiar with 
re I mis® the subject I was so anxious to 
now thaf learn. I suggest you try this 
on that J§ method. It will not only help you 
Ss myself but it will make your wife more 
sibly say} enthusiastic about your business. 
lis kind'"§ (4) There is no substitution for 
“ospect sf effort. I am not interested in how 
rts to tel} many calls or how many interviews 
> I hav§ you make. In my opinion, the thing 
lands mf that does count is how many in- 
| buy itf telligent calls, how many intelli- 
himsel.§ gent interviews you make. Those 
on,” yu are the ones that pay off. 
[ wishIf (5) Consistent and sincere en- 
1 I woullf thusiasm. It is not the fellow who 
, gets all excited about an idea and 
to leavef does a big job for a month or two, 
its: but rather the fellow who is con- 





and retains his enthusiasm, who is 
bound to create the right impres- 
sion. 

(6) Salesmanship: If you know 
your business, understand life and 
life situations, have confidence in 
your own ability, and have sincere 
enthusiasm, salesmanship will take 
care of itself. 

The public has confidence in the 
institution of life insurance. They 
know and appreciate its economic 
value. They are waiting for you 
to talk: to them about it. There is 
no substitute for life insurance. It 
is your duty to yourself, your fam- 
ily and your company to do the 
outstanding job you are capable of 
doing. Then, and only then, may 
you be proud of your achievements. 
Then, and only then, may you con- 
sider yourself a_ successful life 
underwriter. 


BE ON THE BALL! 
(Continued from Page 33) 


tact is already aware how this new 
revenue act favors him, when it 
does, in the field of income tax. I 
shall explain that phrase “when it 
does” a little later on. News of in- 
come tax savings travels on the 


wind, so to say. People are so tax 
conscious they quickly learn of any 
features which tend to minimize the 
annual income tax payment. Their 
accountants, their attorneys, the 
newspapers, radio commentators— 
all are extremely vocal about their 
“Income Tax.” So when you go to 
your prospect, skip that part of it 
for a while. Or even better, use it 
as a fact to be shared. 

When you have an appointment, 
whether with a new prospect or an 
old client, you may say, “Mr. Smith, 
no doubt you are fully aware of the 
income tax saving which can be 
made available to you under the 
marital deduction under the new 
1948 Revenue Act. 

“But” (emphasize, and lean on 
the “but” for a moment) “you may 
not realize how far reaching this 
new law is. Your entire personal 
financial structure, as well as your 
family structure, is involved. Whe- 
ther you gain or lose from this act 
depends on the arrangements you 
make today.” 

Our purpose is to shock the pros- 
pect into an attitude of being will- 
ing to listen and learn from us and 
take action. If he is made unsure of 
his present arrangements, he will 
be willing to listen. No doubt he 
already knows of possible income 
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Increased “Packaged Profits” are 
assured when you sell Columbus 
Mutual’s “Life Packages.” The 
records of hundreds of salesmen 
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tax benefits, but doubtless he does 
not know of the striking savings 
possible in the field of estate and 
gift taxes. Let us inform him. 

Give him a good, clear, non-tech- 
nical definition. One of the insur- 
ance review services gave one which 
I have adopted: 

“Thus, Mr. Smith, when property 
is transferred from husband to wife 
outright, at his death, and even in 
trust under certain circumstances, 
it is considered, for the purpose of 
Federal Estate Tax Laws, that half 
belonged to the wife to begin with, 
and is, therefore, non-taxable.” 


New Method of Computation 


Make your prospect see that the 
law permits a new method of com- 
putation. Not new property values 
or new rates or new exemptions, but 
a new method of computation! Sup- 
pose previously a husband be- 
queathed $200,000 in life insurance; 
$140,000 was subject to tax, less ad- 
ministration costs, etc. Under the 
new 1948 Revenue Act, a greatly 
lesser sum is taxable because after 
the gross taxable estate is deter- 
mined, cost of administration, fu- 
neral, taxes and debts are deducted, 
a further deduction is in order; the 
marital deduction up to one-half of 
the balance if the “wife has the 
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power of appointment.” This com- 
putation as to “power of appoint- 
ment” is generally depenaent on 
the manner the bequest is made. 
The presumption being that the 
wife owned half the property right 
along, it has to pass to her, ordi- 
narily, outright. And, of course, vice 
versa, to the husband should he be 
the survivor and the wife leaves 
an estate of the same amount, for 
the Act speaks of a spouse, not a 
wife or husband. 

There is no doubt in my mind 
that if your prospect comes along 
thus far with your story, he will be 
interested. He may be even ahead 
of you. 

He is already mentally calculating 
the tax savings by reason of the 
fact that the taxable sum is cut well 
nigh in half. But, if you have not 
convinced him up to that point en- 
tirely, keep going. Give the picture 
of the gift tax. The principle is stiil 
the same. For purposes of comput- 
ing tax liability, the gift is con- 
sidered as coming one-half from the 
husband and one-half from the wife. 

By now you ought to have the 
prospect where you want him. It is 
almost like the Children’s Hour with 
“Tell me more’”—so tell him. And 
tell him as an especial must to ex- 
amine his life insurance program. 
Perhaps his “will” needs no change, 
but it will be a miracle if that is 
the case. Most of your prospects 
don’t know, but will be happy to 
learn, that insurance can be left 
under fixed settlement options with 
carefully arranged contingent bene- 
ficiary designations, in such manner 
that it will be deductible under the 
marital provisions, and still the 
estate tax at death can be reduced 
if sufficient general estate assets are 
left to the wife to absorb the maxi- 
mum marital deductions. 

Let’s impress on him that if a 
husband was always important in 
family marital affairs, he takes on a 
newer importance under this 1948 
Revenue Act, merely because the 
provisions hold out special benefits 
to the marital estate. But in addi- 
tion, we underwriters must be sure 
to grasp, possess, explain and ex- 
ploit the fact that the wife takes 
on a renewed importance, too. 

Taxably wise, a husband is in a 
more favored position compared to 
the widower. 

I am not suggesting that we un- 
derwriters set ourselves up as mari- 
tal or legal counselors, but, without 
any thought of trying to be funny, 
it is important that we underwriters 
outline to husbands and wives the 
new value of insuring the lives of 
women. 





Hermine R. Kuhn has been a 
life and qualifying member of 


the Women’s Quarter Millio 
Round Table since its founding 
in Boston in 1936 and served as 
chairman of that group in 1945, 


In 1946 she qualified for the Mil- | 


lion Dollar Round Table. As a 
consistently successful producer, 
whose production during recent 
years averaged approximately 
$700,000 annually, Miss Kuhn has 
specialized in programming, tax, 
and business insurance, as well 
as in pension trusts. In Novem- 
ber, 1945, her present company, 
Manhattan Life, promoted her to 
home office first field assistant. 
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The 50-50 feature is largely ap- 
plicable in all provisions relating 
to the married estate as treated in 
the 1948 Revenue Act. It applies 
the Income, the Estate and Gift Tax, 
and of course, it affects estate 
planning. 

Money available for insuranc 
purposes will be increased. Every 
man with an insurance estate wil 
have to look into it if he wants 0 
be sure that he stands to gain dl 
the benefits the Act holds forth. 

Life insurance aims to allow 3 
person to realize a much desired 
objective, that being to be able 
distribute a definite degree of s 
curity when and as he desires. Pet 
haps life insurance is the only medi 
by which this worthy objective ci 
be reached. Most definitely, tax sav 
ings are not a primary objective # 
arriving at a sound estate plan, até 
be sure to get that across to you 
prospect. But, having said thé, 
there is no reason why we shoul 
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not be helpful in telling a prospect 
how such savings can be realized. 
Indeed, we would be remiss in our 
duty not to offer such help. Insur- 
ance comes into this tax picture 
because insurance is part of an 
estate. 

From the special viewpoint of 
underwriters bent on selling more 
life insurance, perhaps it is reason- 
able to draw these conclusions: 

(1) The “marital deduction” com- 
putation feature of the 1948 Reve- 
nue Act makes available income 
savings which can be utilized to 
buy insurance. 

(2) It will increase the needs of 
insurance on Wives. 

(3) It will require an insurance 
program capable of adjustment to 
a changing cash need, in case the 
wife pre-deceases her husband. 

(4) It will definitely require a 
review of any insurance program 
which is presently set up, and not 
only that, but a review of the entire 
estate set-up, and quite likely a 
new will. 

That’s a large order, a great deal 


| of material and a very unusual op- 
| portunity for any of us who are 


alert, knowledgeable, and aggres- 
sive life underwriters. The under- 
writer who knows the possibilities 
under the new law —- and if he 
doesn’t know them, let him go to 
work and master them — can go 
forth and awaken the prospect to 
reality. 

The whole tax situation is fluid. 
It is constantly changing, and none 
of the changes, so far, have de- 
creased the need for help from us 
in the insurance field. We have to 
keep our heads for we are not tax 
counselors, and do not want to be 
regarded as such. But to the extent 
that the tax picture looms in our 
field, we have to see it, appraise it, 
understand it and apply it. At the 
very least, we have to understand 
the tax situation as it relates to 
insurance. 

There are many additional tax 
questions which you can ask in your 
approach to your prospect which 
come within our purview. Let me 
touch briefly on some of them. 

(1) Do you know that on account 
of the 1948 marital deduction and 
gift splitting, a husband and wife 
can, provided that they do it jointly, 
make gifts over their lifetimes up 
to $60,000, and annually gifts to in- 
dividuals up to $6,000, without in- 
curring gift tax? Any gifts to a 
wife from a husband are entitled 
to the 50 per cent marital deduction. 
(2) Do you know that under the 
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present law, life insurance proceeds 
payable in instalments either years, 





period certain or years certain and 
continuous are income tax free? But 
if you wish such policies to qualify 
for the marital deduction under the 
estate tax, you must make certain 
that your wife has the right to 
designate her own estate as succes- 
sor beneficiary. 

(3) Have you created a trust and 
if so, is your wife entitled to all of 
the trust income for life, and has 
she the power to terminate the trust 
prior to her death by appointment 
of the corpus? 

(4) Is your trust so set up that 
the income is payable currently (an- 
nually or less frequently) and the 
income cannot be accumulated? 

In conclusion, let me return for a 
moment to the purpose I stated at 
the beginning. The selling of life 
insurance is not for persons who 
like to take it easy. But it always 
was, is and will continue to be a 
work of satisfaction and reward to 
persons who know the value of 
what they offer and train them- 
selves to convince the prospect. The 
days ahead are open with rich pos- 
sibilities, not because life insurance 
has changed—it never changes—but 
because conditions of living have 
brought about changes which make 
it a more useful tool than ever. All 
that is demanded of us is that we 
use the tools and be on the ball. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
(Continued from Page 20) 


do a pretty creditable job of train- 
ing. Every day brings significant 
additions to this material. But if 
our business is to be properly in- 
terpreted to the public, isn’t our 
real job that of developing men who 
are not only technically equipped 
for the job they are expected to do 
but who are attaining a degree of 
success and rendering the type of 
service which measures up to the 
ideal we have in mind when we use 
the phrase that they “are the com- 
pany” in their individual communi- 
ties? 

Likewise, if we really looked on 
our policyowners as a human fam- 
ily group, I wonder whether a good 
many of our so-called public rela- 
tions problems wouldn’t be solved. 
We don’t need manuals to tell us 
that families pull together when all 
the members understand why cer- 
tain practices are followed and, in 
raising questions, receive adequate 
information rather than an arbi- 
trary statement of what can or 
can’t be done. We know there are 
happy family relationships when 
there is an atmosphere of friendly 





consideration, of helpfulness and a 
willingess to look at questions from 
the other person’s point of view. 
Here we have questions of human 
relationships where we must hold 
up the mirror to the management 
of our industry to see the ultimate 
significance of what we are doing. 
The pattern of the life insurance 
business forms part of the whole 
mosaic of the nation and, through 
the realization of the ideals to 
which the Institute has already 
given real visibility, we can make 





PRACTICING 
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PREACH 


After 3 months’ service, Life ot 
Virginia field representatives may parti- 
cipate in their company’s contributory 
retirement and life insurance plan. The 
company pays the major part of the 
cost of this insurance which provides 
for retirement at age 65; Insurance is 
continued at full benefit thereafter 
without further contribution by the 
representative. 


Life of Virginia gratuitously provides 
hospitalization and surgical benefits for 
representatives. These benefits are also 
made available to representatives’ 
families at reduced cost. 

In helping to provide protection tor 
meinbers of its own “family” this com- 
pany strives to practice what it preaches. 
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an incalculable contribution to this 
country’s economic security. 

We have seen the life insurance 
business grow large in our time be- 
cause the need of the American 
people is large for the service that 
we offer. In this connection, how- 
ever, it is important to remember 
that the turnover in our adult popu- 
lation is tremendous. 

Not so long ago, you may have 
heard a radio commentator point 
out that 63 per cent or 90 million 
Americans have had no adult ex- 
perience — that is, experience 
after the age of 21 — with the 
1929 crash or the causes leading 
to it; 73 per cent or 111,000,000 
people have had no adult experience 
with economic events following the 
first World War, the postwar slump 
and its causes and 48 per cent or 
69,000,000 have had no adult ex- 
perience with a peace time economy. 

The Institute, in the past ten 
years, has done a great deal in rais- 
ing the American people’s sights to 
the public service aspect of life in- 
surance. It can do still more, as 
succeeding generations come along, 
if we lay the groundwork so that 
the promises of today are realities 
tomorrow. 

The story of life insurance in 
this country is an American success 
story but there are many chapters 
still to be written. The Institute 
has given us the headings of some 
of these chapters but you and I 
and those who come after us must 
fill in the text. 

All of us here, right now, are con- 
tributing toward the realization of 
the ideals which, in our business, 
we all know we should reach. Bu: 
since anniversaries are a time, not 
only for stock-taking, but for look- 
ing toward the future, I have felt 
justified in using my portion of the 
“Ninety Minutes of Tomorrow” to 
urge that we continue and intensify 
our efforts to “see the job through.” 


FRAZAR B. WILDE 
(Continued from Page 15) 


and to extra compensation for qual- 
ity business which stays on the 
books and for rendering service to 
the policyowner. Field underwrit- 
ers must be thoroughly and effi- 
ciently trained to give informed 
service ... There must be incentive 
to serve ... I want my clients to 
know that they are entitled to ser- 
vice without obligation. I want 
them to know also that my com- 
pany does not expect me to work 
for nothing.” 

Does he want his clients served 
after his death or during his life? 
Does he believe that this can be 
done under the independent con- 
tractor concept where the company 
lets its agents do what they choose 
to do and omit what they choose to 
omit by way of service? Does he 
want the company to pay him pol- 
icyowners’ money for services, the 
scope and quality of which they do 
not supervise and cannot measure? 

The type of agent with the type 
of direction we are talking about 
will be certain to earn adequate 
compensation. The present com- 
mission scales, which some field 
men have indicated ought to be in- 
creased, are much more likely to be 
decreased. It is entirely practical, 
under the execution of the theory 
we are discussing here, to lower 
distributive costs and increase the 
total benefits to the successful par- 
ticipants in the new distribution 
system. The major difficulty with 
earnings is that the average pro- 
duction is far too low despite the 
large total volume of insurance 
sold. The well-trained, productive 
agent of today is enjoying the sub- 
stantial earnings which his contri- 
bution to society deserves. We 
cannot justify commission scales 
pitched at a level to sustain the in- 
efficient. 





coming year 


the 
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“OPPORTUNITY FOR LIFE UNDERWRITERS” 


Because of a constantly expanding service to policyholders and field men; vigilant 
scrutiny and selection of investments; officers, outstanding in their ability as life 
insurance leaders, who devote their entire time and attention to the company; field 
men of the highest type; the Peoples Life is in position to offer you real opportunity, 
whether you be an experienced life underwriter or the man who wishes to get into 
the ranks. 


If, when you check your assets and make your plans for the 
you find you are interested in a company giv- 
ing you the breaks, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


INDIANA 
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I believe strongly that the cop. 
panies must give weight to thejy 
own experience and to the agenty 
demand for direction and training 
which in turn is a reflection of the 
public demand for increasingly 
superior service. In all business 
and certainly particularly in the 
life insurance business, the public 
is the real boss. It is clearly eyj. 
dent that thinking members of the 
field organization want companig 


to accept increased responsibility}. 


for what goes on in the field, ané 
men in the field will accept jp. 
creased direction and control, if yoy 
want to state it in its maximum 
terms. 

The statements which I have 
quoted, a few from hundreds, sub. 
stantiate this fact. Control must, 
of necessity, be to a large extent 
a company responsibility, because 
control costs money and because on 
an overall basis, it is a company’s 
responsibility to see that field men 
have the opportunity to deliver bet- 
ter service at a lower price and, at 
the same time, earn even more sub- 
stantial livings. It is rather naive 
to exhort the local sales manager, 
who is oftentimes called a “general 
agent’’, to hire better men and pro- 
vide better training, and then, in 
those cases where performance falls 
down, offer the weak alibi of say- 
ing that after all the sales man- 
ager is a personal proprietor whose 
salesmen are independent contrac- 
tors, and for that reason we cannot 
control the business affairs of our 
representatives, but can only urge 
and advise. That is technically true, 
but the public is not interested. 

With every policyowner, the over- 
whelming majority of his impres- 
sions of the life insurance business 
arise from his contact or lack of 
contact with some one in the field. 
While there are other public con- 
tacts with life insurance companies, 
these are relatively few in number. 
Most of the contact is with agency 
field people, and we can never have 
the kind of public relations we seek 
unless 50 per cent or more of the 
impressions of our business are 
made through an instrument of the 
highest possible effectiveness. The 
duty of the field force is not simply 
selling; it is representing the busi- 
ness throughout the lifetimes of in- 
dividuals and of whole families. We 
cannot put too much stress on it. 
We cannot give it too much time, 
care, and attention. I prophesy 
that the compelling importance of 
it will make the propositions I have 
outlined come true. " 
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Washington News Letter 
(Concluded from Page 8) 


ys part of its job of planning for 
mobilization. ... Data is being col- 
ected by the American Nurses 
jssociation. . . . After all data is 
ij, NSRB will recommend to the 
White House a recruiting program 
y that both military and civilian 
weds can be met in case of war. 
__,NSRB plans to keep its tabula- 
tion up to date by periodic checks. 
VA officials are warning ex-Gls 
gout fraudulent solicitors who 
gfer to sell forms for obtaining 
vfunds of all the money service- 
men and women had paid into 
NSLI policies. .. . VA insurance 
dividends, naturally, will be paid 
without expense to veterans, once 
VA gets ready to pay dividends. 
_, The “solicitors” have been par- 
ticularly active in the South and 
in the Midwest, VA says. 

FSA is getting ready to spread 
$1,498,333 among 42 medical 
«xhools for training in psychiatry. 
... Funds will be paid in annual 
alotments over a three-year pe- 
riod... . The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars says that the VA proposal to 
deduct overpayments to veterans 
from dividends they are to receive 
fom NSLI surplus is illegal. 

VA lawyers are advising policy- 
holders that changes in benefici- 
aries under NSLI policies must be 
tated in writing. ...A recent Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals decision re- 
firmed the requirement. ... VA 
reports 4,416,612 treatments ad- 
ministered in fiscal 1948 under its 
‘home town” medical program.... 
Treatments averaged three per vet- 
ean, With both VA doctors and 
private physicians administering 
treatments. 

Diseases of the heart were re- 
ponsible for 31.9 per cent of 
leaths recorded in 1947, according 
the Public Health Service... . 
The total—1,445,370—is an _ in- 
‘rease of 31,350 over the number 
f deaths from heart disease in 
1946... . Cancer and other malig- 
tant tumors claimed 189,811, while 
another 131,039 deaths were due to 
intracranial lesions of vascular 
irigin. 


NORMA WASSON 


(Continued from Page 35) 


made to men (more proof that it 
(an be 
have ft 


done), and she is par- 
icularly happy when she has an 
pportunity to sell her company’s 





“prize package’—retirement _in- 
come. 

Miss Wasson has no favorite 
method of approach. “That,” she 
says, “depends entirely upon the 
individual with whom you hap- 
pen to be dealing. You must set 
your own mood and approach ac- 
cording to his.” 

She does believe it is essential 
to offer her prospect a complete 
program, knowing that such a pro- 
gram is the only real answer to 
anyone’s financial problem. 

High pressure selling is com- 
pletely out as far as Miss Wasson 
is concerned. Logic—logic—and 
more logic, pleasantly presented, 
of course, is what does the trick 
as far as she is concerned. 

Occasionally, fate lends a help- 
ing hand in forcing a prospect to 
make up his mind — quickly and 
in a hurry. For instance, Miss 
Wasson once tried very hard to 
sell a policy. Having put every 
conceivable effort into trying to 
convince her prospect of his need 
for life insurance, she was in 
rather a down-hearted mood when 
he gave her what was supposed 
to be a final, unequivocal “No.” 


A week later her telephone 
rang with the same _ prospect 
breathlessly informing her that 


he wanted insurance protection— 
but fast. He had been in an ac- 
cident, and the need for life in- 
surance was brought home to him 
in vivid, forceful fashion. 

It was again brought home to 
him—even more _ startlingly—a 
year later when both his father 
and mother were killed. He im- 
mediately upped the amount of 
his insurance once again, and— 
it should be noted—now carries 
double indemnity in his policies. 

We interviewed Miss Wasson 
during her first visit to New York 
in two-and-a-half years. She 
laughingly describes herself as a 
“small town country gal,” but. 
believe us, there are no hayseeds 
in her hair. What was very ap- 
parent was that she was de- 
termined to make the most of her 
short visit to the big citv—vart 
of her zest for living. we’d term 
it. 

Miss Wasson does have a lot of 
civic pride, and she does take an 
active part in helping the com- 


munity in which she lives. She 
positively glows, bubbles and 
effervesces when talking about 


“Kansas City steaks.” Incidental- 
ly, she has cooked many of these 
in her own apartment — with 


French fried onion rings, no less 
—Yummy! Yum. 

She teaches Sunday school, too. 
No, she has never written a policy 
on either her pupils or their par- 


ents. She much prefers to ap- 
proach strangers. Several very 
pleasant friendships have _ re- 


sulted from her business deals; 
she has, on the other hand, met 
up with a few “characters.” 

Her insurance activities take 
up much of her time .. . and those 
activities will now be accentuated 
because of her work in the NALU. 
Miss Wasson, who is on the Pres- 
ident’s Field Staff of her com- 
pany, has served as chairman of 
the Women’s Division in Kansas 
City and as director of the Kan- 
sas City Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. She has also served as an 
executive committee member of 
the Women’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. She has ap- 
peared as a speaker at the Na- 
tional Convention of the Phoenix 
Mutual and the Women’s Group 
in Kansas City, as well as a Wis- 
consin State Association meeting. 

During the summer months, 
Miss Wasson spends many happy 
days in her cottage in Seattle. 
There, transformed from a busy 
insurance executive, she becomes 
an outdoor girl. She digs clams, 
chops trees, does a lot of swim- 
ing, and all in all, has a rollick- 
ing good time. 

Part work—part play. A good 
formula indeed for all-around 
living. 








Over Half a Century of Experience 
in Providing More Family Happiness 
and Security Through Life Insurance 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND 
MARITAL DEDUCTION 


(Continued from Page 36) 
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set forth in the trust section shall 
apply to life insurance contracts in 
regard to the power of appoint- 
ment. The trust section provides 
that if the spouse is given a power 
of appointment over only a portion 
of one trust, such trust will not 
qualify for the marital deduction. 
On the other hand, if two separate 
trusts are created and the spouse 
is given a full power of appoint- 





qualify for the marital deduction if 
elected by the insured, the question 
might arise as to whether the de- 
duction would be forfeited. 

The regulations provide that 
where the surviving spouse makes 
a disclaimer of any property inter- 
est which would otherwise be con- 
sidered as having passed from the 
decedent to such spouse, such dis- 
claimed interest is to be considered 
as having passed from the decedent 
to the person or persons entitled to 
receive such interest as a result of 
the disclaimer, and the marital de- 
duction would be disallowed. 

Naturally, the law is yet in its 
infancy and many problems of 
interpretation and administration 








stricted power of appointment , 
subsequent death. Of course, thj 
may be accomplished by setting y 
the interest only arrangement ané 
providing that the principal sho 
be paid to the estate of the suryj 
ing spouse at subsequent death, }, 
this way the principal would ps 
under the will of the survivin 
spouse. But the insured desires th 
surviving spouse to have the righ 
to leave the proceeds with the ip 
surance company for the benef 
ciaries to be appointed under g 
income settlement, perhaps for thé 
benefit of their children. 

Many companies will not permi 
the primary beneficiary to exercis 
the income options in favor of sy 

















































































ment over one of them, such trust must be worked out in the future. sequent beneficiaries, and _ som Geors 
will be allowed to qualify for the However, the greatest difficulty companies may not even permit the Geo 
deduction. may result from the inability of the primary beneficiary to change thé ton, V 
It is doubtful, therefore, whether insurance company to comply with contingent beneficiaries designated) Incom 
this situation could be overcome by all of the desires of the insured in by the insured. One company hag added 
setting up two separate funds in the preparation of the settlement agreed to permit the primary bene? as of 
one settlement agreement, by the agreements, particularly where the ficiary to change the contingen} The 
use of two settlement agreements surviving spouse is to be given a beneficiaries once during lifetimes provi 
to cover the proceeds of a single power of appointment. and requires that if such chang and n 
policy, or whether the policy should For example, the insured may is made, the proceeds must be paidf either 
be rewritten into two contracts. desire to leave the proceeds with to the secondary beneficiaries in af $1,00( 
In the event that the proceeds the insurance company under an single sum. term 
are payable to the surviving spouse arrangement that would give the It is hoped that most of these) disabi 
in a single sum, and such spouse surviving spouse interest only on problems will be overcome during§ dowm 
elects a settlement which would not the proceeds for life, with an unre- 1949. will k 
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George Washington Life 

George Washington Life, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., announces that a new 
Income Disability Plan is being 
added to the company’s rate book 
as of January 1, 1949. 

The new Income Disability Plan 
provides for waiver of premium 
and monthly indemnity benefits of 
either $5, $10, $15 or $20 for each 
$1,000 of basic policy exclusive of 
term insurance. When the income 
disability rider is attached to en- 
dowment policies, income payments 
will be made only to the maturity 
of the policy in the event the in- 
sured becomes totally and perma- 
nently disabled. When attached to 
life plans, the income disability 
rider provides for monthly pay- 
ments for a total of 10 full years 
(aggregate). 

This new plan will be issued 
from ages 20 to 45 (inclusive) to 
standard risk applicants and total 
and permanent disability of the in- 
sured must occur before age 55. 
Income disability will be issued for 
aminimum monthly benefit of $50 
and a maximum of $150. The com- 
pany’s non-medical rules will apply. 


Connecticut Mutual 


The Connecticut Mutual is now 
ready to consider applications for 
the juvenile contract with return of 
premiums to age 15 in all States ex- 
cept the following: Georgia, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, Nebraska, Tennes- 
see, Texas. It is expected to re- 
ceive approval in most of these 
States but probably will not be able 
to meet the requirements of Idaho, 
Massachusetts and Texas. 

This contract is not so much for 
general sale as it is to meet the 
«ecasional case where higher limits 
than can be secured under the regu- 
lar policies giving full protection 
from date of issue, are desired. 









Connecticut General 

The Connecticut General divi- 
dends to participating policyowners 
in recent years have followed a 
schedule established in 1943 and 
have been based on assumptions as 
to mortality, interest and operating 
expenses in keeping with the con- 
ditions of that time. 

Since 19438, changes have taken 
place in all of these three factors: 
mortality has improved; the rate 
of interest earned on investments 
has declined—from 3.6% in 1943 
to 3% in 1947; and the company’s 
operating costs have risen as have 
operating costs in all types of busi- 
ness. 

The lower mortality has im- 
proved the earnings available for 
dividends, but not as much as the 
lower interest rate and the increase 
in expenses have reduced those 
earnings. The overall effect of the 
changes in the three factors has 
been to reduce the total earnings 
from which dividends can be paid. 

The company, therefore, has 
adopted a new dividend scale for 
participating policies effective Jan. 
1, 1949. On many policies, divi- 
dends in 1949 are lower than in 
1948. 

The rate of interest allowed on 
dividends left on deposit will con- 
tinue at 3% as will the rate on 
settlement options; in each case, 
when the guaranteed rate is higher 
than the interest rate, the higher 
rate will be used. 

It will be noticed that for the 
1948 policy edition there is very 
little difference between the old and 
new scales in the case of the lower 
premium forms. New dividends on 
the higher premium forms have 
been reduced because these con- 
tracts have a strong investment 
factor and the new scale is based 
on a lower interest rate. 


In the case of older policies 


issued since March 1, 1937, most 
second, third and fourth year divi- 
dends will be smaller in 1949 than 
in 1948 on all plans. In the tenta- 
tive dividend scale announced a 
year ago for policies issued in 1948, 
a new principle of assessing ex- 
penses was used. The new dividend 
scale carries this principle back to 
previous policy editions. The prin- 
ciple consists of assessing expenses 
more heavily in the early policy 
years and reducing the expense 
charge in the later years. This 
treatment conforms to the actual 
incidence of expenses and it is more 
equitable between policyowners. Be- 
cause of this treatment, later divi- 
dends on these policies will be 
higher than they would otherwise 
be. Later dividends on the higher 
premium forms will, however, be 
smaller than in 1948 because of the 
lower interest rate used in the new 
scale. 

In the case of policies issued 
prior to March 1, 1937, practically 
all dividends will be considerably 
lower under the 1949 dividend 
scale. These older policies have ac- 
cumulated substantial reserves and 
dividends on them are, therefore, 
affected to a considerable extent by 
the lower interest rate used in the 
1949 scale. These policies were 
issued at lower premium rates than 
more recent issues and contain very 
liberal settlement options that can- 
not be duplicated today. 

The Connecticut General has also 
announced two new steps in its 
commerical accident and health pro- 
gram: 

(1) Reduced rates become effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1949, for commercial 
accident policies containing the 
blanket expense (reimbursement) 
provision. On new business, the 
minimum amount of reimburse- 
ment will be $1,000, based on the 
belief that any provision for less 
than $1,000 is inadequate to meet 
today’s increased costs of hospital, 
medical and surgical care. 

The reduction in rates will be ex- 
tended in the form of increased 
benefits to old policyowners, except 
those insured on the “over-age” 
basis. This action will take the 
place of the temporary 50% in- 
crease in blanket expense benefits 
which Connecticut General put into 
effect during 1948, and will be in- 
corporated with existing policies by 
riders delivered to each policy- 
owner. A policyowner may, in lieu 
of the increased protection, choose 
to have a reduction in rate, but in 
such cases at least $1,000 reim- 
bursement must be continued. 
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The blanket expense limits in 
policies issued prior to Jan. 1, 1949, 
will be increased as follows: 


Old Limits New Limit 


$ 500 $ 700 

600 900 

700 1,100 

800 1,300 

900 1,500 

1,000 1,700 

1,500 2,700 

2,000 3,700 

2,500 4,700 
(2) Also as of Jan. 1, 1949, a 
new commercial health _ policy, 


Form HS, becomes available. Writ- 
ten for men only classes A to D, 
this new policy permits the selec- 
tion of benefits in a wide variety of 
combinations and amounts. It pro- 
vides broader coverage and greater 
flexibility in meeting individual 
needs. 

Weekly income, payable up to two 
years and up to $100 a week may 
be written with 7, 14, 21 or 28 days 
waiting periods. House confine- 
ment is not required. Hospital in- 
demnity may be provided up to $10 
a day and up to 70 days for one ill- 
ness; indemnity for nurses’ fees 
may be written within the same 
limits. A benefit intended to cover 
medical care while in the hospital 
adds another $3 a day. Miscella- 
neous hospital expenses are covered 
up to ten times the daily benefit 
for hospital indemnity. Surgical 
operation schedules may go up to 
$400. All benefits are available 
singly or in combination, except 
that miscellaneous hospital expense 
coverage and the provision for 


medical expense while in a hospital 
are available only when hospital in- 
demnity is included. 


Aetna Life 


Aetna Life announces a dividend 
of 50 cents, plus an extra dividend 
of 50 cents. 

Dividends are payable Jan. 
stockholders on record Dec. 3. 


Bankers Life 


Bankers Life, Iowa, announces 
effective Jan. 1, 1949, liberalized 
rules with respect to the discount 
rate on advance premium deposits 
and the maximum amount of pre- 
mium accepted on single premium 
life and endowment policies. 

The rate of discount on “advance 
premium deposits will be 2% with 
a maximum of 20 advance pre- 
miums and a further maximum of 
$50,000 acceptable from any one 
policyholder. In event money is 
withdrawn from the advance pre- 
mium deposit fund, interest at the 
rate of 1% is allowed from date of 
deposit on the amount so with- 
drawn. 

The maximum amount of money 
acceptable on single premium life 
and endowment is being increased 
from $25,000 to $50,000. 


3 to 


Jefferson Standard 


Jefferson Standard announces 
that it has added to its portfolio 
of juvenile contracts a juvenile 20- 
payment endowment at age 80 con- 
tract with full benefits at age one. 
The contract is available in partici- 
pating and non-participating plans. 








P ti ° ty and 
Noun- Participating Contracts 


GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS ACCEPTED 


se 
GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 
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INDEX TO CONTRA 
INFORMATION 


AETNA LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 6 

BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. 

BOSTON MUTUAL 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 

BUSINESS MEN > ASSURANCE 
July, 1948, 

CANADA URE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 

CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Dec., 1948, 

EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. Dec., 1948, Pg 63. 

EQUITABLE LIFE. ASSURANCE. SOCK 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 6 

FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg 

FIDELITY UNION: ‘LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 

GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 

GREAT WEST LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. 

Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. 

GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. Sept., 1948, Pg. 4, 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 64. 

GUARDIAN LIFE OF AMERICA 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 

HOME LIFE, ag YORK CITY 
Oct., 1948, P 

JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
Aug., 1948, . 

JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. 

LIFE OF GEORGIA 

Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 

MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. Oct., 1948, Pg. %. 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 

MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 64. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 63. Dec., 

MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 64. 

NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
July, 1948, Pg. 6 

NEW ENGLAND. MUTUAL 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 

NEW YORK LIFE 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 6 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE OF CALIFORNIA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 

PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 

PILOT LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 

PRUDENTIAL 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. Aug., 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Dec., 

REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. 

STANDARD WSSURANCE COMPANY 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 6l. 

UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. Dec., 

UNITED STATES LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. 

SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, P 

STANDARD INSURANCE OF OREGON 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 


1948, Pq. 63. 


1948, Pg. 63, 
1948, Pg. 62. 


1948, Pg. &. 
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FE c Hl G 
NCE URKE 
LIFE 
Assignment of Polic 
8, Pg 63, gens y 


ICE SOcum In 1942 the insured, Robert Brand, formed a part- 
ership known as Robert A. Brand & Company, with 
falissa Carroll and Percival Erisman. The partner- 
hip agreement provided that if a partner died during 
he life of the partnership the value of his share or the 
amount of his contribution should be paid to his heirs 
representative and that, to facilitate payment, the 
firm would take out insurance at its expense on the life 
of each partner in an amount not less than the value of 


18, Pg. . 
: : is share. Accordingly, the firm purchased from the 
a 4, joonnecticut Mutual Life a policy on the life of each 


partner. In each policy the spouse of the insured part- 
ner and the other two partners were named benefi- 
ciaries. The right to dividends and other benefits, to 
LIFE change the beneficiary, and to assign the policy was 
reserved to the firm or its assigns, without the consent 
of any other person. The insured contributed $35,000 
to the firm and his policy was in a like sum. 
IFE In 1945, the three partners sold to Everett Carroll 
. Pg. « and Percival Erisman “all the assets” of the firm in- 
cluding all “contracts ... rights or choses in action 

. subject, however, to all of the debts and obligations 
against the said partnership... .” 

A firm called Blair Manufacturing Company, com- 
posed of Malissa Carroll and Erisman was afterwards 
URANCE B formed and came into possession of the policy on the 

insured’s life. It paid all the premiums until the in- 
g. 62. sured died in 1946. The Blair Manufacturing Com- 

pany surrendered the policy on Brand’s life to the Con- 
E | necticut Mutual and received the proceeds. This action 
was commenced by the widow of the insured and one of 
the beneficiaries on the policy: Her claim was that 
she should have received the proceeds. The U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, District of Columbia, awarded summary 
judgment to the defendants. The U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals affirmed. It found that the terms of the policy 
gave the firm complete control over it. As an asset of 
the firm it was assigned with the other assets. Said 

the Court: 
PS - “There can be no doubt that the assignment ended 
the rights of the beneficiaries named in the policy, for 
the policy expressly provided that ‘The interest of any 
beneficiary or beneficiaries shall be subject to any as- 
signment of the policy made as provided herein.’ Ap- 
parently the terms of the policy regarding the form 
and procedure of assignment were later complied with, 
but we need not consider that question. ‘The provisions 
GON of a policy providing the form and procedure for as- 
signing a policy are provisions inserted in the policy 
for the benefit of the insurance company, and if not 
insisted on by the company cannot be availed of by the 


g. 63. 


ORNIA 


ANY 





Regardless ot its form the assignment 
(Brand v. 


beneficiary.’ 
ended appellant’s interest in the policy.” 
Erisman et al. December 138, 1948) 


Total and Permanent Disability 


The insured was stricken with infantile paralysis 
resulting. in a permanent withering of his left leg. 
This happened when he was about six years old and 
many years before he obtained the life policies provid- 


. ing for total disability. The policies also provided that 


the insured be released from the payment of premiums 
if disabilitty occurred after he reached the age of 60. 
The court found that the insured did not become totally 
disabled until he reached 60, and that he was entitled 
to a return of all premiums paid after he reached 60. 
(Mellinger v. Prudential, Michigan Supreme Court, 
November 12, 1948) 


Marriage Settlement Agreement 


A marriage settlement agreement was made between 
the insured and his wife whereby he made certain pro- 
visions for her and in consideration thereof she waived 
and released her interest in his property and estate. 
In his will he stated that no provision was made for 
her because of the agreement which adequately pro- 
vided for her. The policy on his life was payable to 
his “executors, administrators or assigns.’”’ No men- 
tion of insurance was made either in the marriage set- 
tlement or in the will. A section of the Tennessee Code 
provided that “Any life insurance effected by a hus- 
band on his own life shall, in case of his death, inure 
to the benefit of his widow and children; and the money 
hence arising shall be divided between them according 
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A Perfect | 
COMBINATION 4 


United Life and ee 


coverage : with 

life insurance. Agents and brokers within our 
territory find this contract has a ready market 
under today’s conditions. Its provisions are ex- 
tremely liberal and its non-cancellable feature 
makes it a welcome addition to their sales kit. 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Concord, New Hampshire 
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to the statutes of distribution, without being in 
manner subject to the debts of the husband.” 


































JANUARY, ees = The Chancellor had decided that the marital ag 
= = ment barred the widow from sharing in the proceeds, T 
= e = the policy. The Supreme Court of Tennessee disagre 
= = and decided that the widow was entitled to share wij 
= = the children in the proceeds of the policy. (There 
= Life Insurance in Action. . T. J. V. Cullen 4 another point in the case relating to mortgage debt 
= Lamp of Experience. Leon Gilbert Simon 7 - but we only consider here the main point of the widow 
= Wesdinaies Meus tetter P = right to share in the proceeds. ) The crux of ¢ 
3 court’s reasoning is found in these words: 
= Review of the Year.....Clarence C. Klocksin 10 “Notwithstanding his absolute control and authorj 
Life Insurance Distribution and Public Rela- over the policies of insurance on his life made paya} 
ees ..Frazar B. Wilde 14 to his estate, the proceeds of the same do not pass by 
= Tho Public end Life lncurence Coste will in the absence of the use of apt words clearly jp.) 
= M. Albert Linton 16 = dicative of such intention, as held in Cooper v. Wright) om 
= ; = 110 Tenn., 214, and reiterated in any number of sub. 
= Informed Business Leadership = sequently reported cases. Adams v. Garaway, 119 
= Gerard S. Nollen 18 = Tenn., 93. 
= Seeing the Job Through... John A. Stevenson 20 = “It is apparent from Chrisman v. Chrisman, Willian 
= A Main Street Institution Cleats Ades 3 = v. Carson, Rose v. Wortham, and all other cases that 
= Gennes ent Guedes = apt words must be used by the testator before the in- 
= oe = surance will be taken out of the exempt provision of the 
er = statute and pass under the will to others. This wise 
= Investment Horizon—1948-1949. W. E. Bixby 24 rule was to protect the widow and children, who are 
E Service—Foundetion of Success usually dependent upon the husband, and to enable the 
Lillian L. Joseph 25 husband or father to provide a fund after his death for 
How to Sell Youself! Suchen A Wik Oh his family without regard to the size or solvency of the . 
- ™ ; estate. This is a rule of construction, and general 
Selling Those Extra Policies....Cora Dulaney 29 terms, however broad, will not pass the insurance to 
Stepping Stones to Success others or subject it to the claims of creditors.” 
= A. Jack Nussbaum 32 Since the insured did not use the “apt words” to in- 
= a dicate his intention, his widow still shared in the pro- 
= axwise, It Pays to Be on the Ball! “ “ . 
= Hermine R. Kuhn 33 : ceeds of his policy despite the marriage settlement 
= agreement and the insured’s will. (American Trust é 
Life Insurance and Marital Deduction 4 Banking Co. v. Twinam, December 11, 1948) 
Forrest L. Morton 34 
Passing Judgment. .Holsey D. Josephson, CLU 35 Conditional or Absolute Delivery? 
= Along City Streets. . W. Eugene Roesch 37 = The company’s agent claimed that he delivered the 
= Speaking of Women . Rose Sieqe! 38 = policy to the applicant conditionally for the purpose of 
= I , f = inspection. The beneficiary claimed that there was a 
= Life Insurance in Review ............. 40 = absolute delivery and that the agent accepted the ap- 
Down South 43 = plicant’s promise to pay the balance of the first prem- 
= Disede 43 ium out of the first government check thereafter re 
= —_ ceived. The trial court directed a verdict for the 
Organizations 44 beneficiary. The Supreme Court of North Carolina 
= II i do dgsuindbarnie-vecolbev domes 45 reversed the trial court and held that the question of 
, conditional or absolute delivery was for the jury. They 
= eo NARS ” should have decided that question. A new trial W 
Down to Cases .. Luke A. Burke 65 ordered. (Stallings v. Occidental Life Ins. Co., Novem 






ber 24, 1948) 
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